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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered, 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious pr stiems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now — absolutely free. 
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free copy of ‘‘ Planned Families.” I am an 
adult. 4 
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Legacy of Freud 


IGMUND FREUD was born one hundred years ago, 

and the centenary celebrations find him firmly established 

among the great pioneers of human thought. He 
journeyed into stranger seas than Newton and opened even 
more disturbing horizons than Darwin. The traditional 
religious account of man’s place in the universe was shattered 
when Darwin showed that the human race is the product of 
a long evolution from the humblest forms of life. It could 
still be contended, however, that man differed from all 
other species because he possessed the faculty of reason, 
and a conscience which enabled him to distinguish between 
right and wrong. Freud altered all this by uncovering the 
irrational springs of conduct and demonstrating that cons- 
cience had a purely natural origin. The storm of protest 
that his theories aroused when they were first published has 
died away. But we have still to come to terms with them. 

Freud himself was a determinist and a materialist. He 
regarded religion as ‘ the master illusion of mankind’. In 
spite of this, some recent religious apologists have called 
him as a witness for the defence. They profess to find support 
for the now fashionable dogma of Original Sin in his concept 
of the Unconscious. This is an ingenious attempt to call 
black, white. It may be that the Freudian doctrine of the 
Unconscious will not survive in its present form, but whatever 
modifications may be made it is impossible to extract a 
defence of religious orthodoxy from the inter-relationships 
of the id, the ego, and the super-ego, on which psycho- 
analysis is based. 

These notions are sometimes attacked from a very different 
quarter as being unscientific, but this is surely to take too 
narrow a view of science, and to expect too much from a 
venture that is barely fifty years old. Freud was a scrupulous 
experimenter, and although he may speak with the dogmatic 
accents of a Hebrew prophet the greatness of his contribution 
to the understanding of ourselves can hardly be exaggerated. 
He is one of the great formative influences of the modern 
mind. It is largely because he blazed the trail that we now 
atiach so much importance to the experiences of early 
childhood. He showed that the abnormal behaviour that 
may develop in later life is not due to the devil, but to a 
distortion which calls for treatment rather than punishment. 
He threw a new light on many problems of education as 
well as on the whole realm of adult relations. His precepts, 
if not his example, have taught us to be tolerant—even of 
his disciples. 
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Red Light in Spain 


CORRESPONDENT 
A lately returned from 

Spain assures me _ that 
the reports of the trouble brewing 
for General Franco are not 
exaggerated. The seriousness of 
the situation which is developing 
is that it spreads over a wide 
front. The wave of strikes which 
started in the Basque country 
may be suppressed by the usual 
apparatus of a police State, but 
the unrest will continue to simmer 
below the surface. The Basques 
do not consider themselves to be 
true Spaniards, and although 
they were subdued by Franco 
they have never really been 
assimilated by the régime. Their 
sympathies could easily be aroused 
by a Catholic opposition of the 
type which is now rallying to 
Senor Gil Robles, whose recent 
appeal for greater freedom in 
Spain has had the secret support 
of the more enlightened Church 
leaders. The glaring contrasts of 
near-starvation for the many and 
ostentatious luxury for the few is 
the immediate cause of the 
ferment, but there is also a 
revolt of the intelligentsia as the 
disturbances in the universities 
clearly show. To make matters 
worse, leading officers of the 
Army are upset by what they 
fear may be a sell-out in Spanish 
Morocco. 

Both liberal and reactionary 
forces are feeding the growing 
discontent. The Spanish hierarchy 
sense danger. A lengthy docu- 
ment has just been issued re- 
minding intellectuals that their 
deviation in the period 1898-1938 
ended in legislation which as- 
sumed that Spain had ceased to 
be Catholic They are warned 
to re-read history and note how 
false doctrines led to the French 
Revolution. There can be no 
contradiction between scientific 
and revealed truth, the bishops 
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declare, because both come from 
the same author. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


HE only book I ever read 

which gave me the illusion 
that | understood the theory of 
relativity was written many years 
ago by Professor Herbert Dingle. 
It would be dismaying if his 
exposition were wrong—as Pro- 
fessor McCrea of California Uni- 
versity now declares—but from 
what I know of Professor Dingle 
he can take good care of himself. 
The controversy has arisen from 
a Statement by Sir George 
Thomson that, according to 
Einstein's theory, a man in a 
space ship who returned to 
earth after a journey lasting 
seventeen years would really only 
be fourteen and a half years 
older by our standards. Pro- 
fessor Dingle denies that high 
speed travel could keep us 
younger in that sense. 

The point seems to be that 
whatever may happen to watches 
on such a journey, they will 
coincide with terrestrial watches 
on the return. And what is true 
of watches applies equally to 
heartbeats. ‘The observers will 
have lived the same time and 
made the same progress towards 
the tomb’, as Professor Dingle 
chillingly puts it. But even if he 
were mistaken I would prefer to 
forgo the extra years by remaining 
on solid ground rather than 
whirling through space. This 
would be too high a price to 
pay even for immortality. 


Life’s Little Ironies 


OLITICAL columnists in the 

USA took a sour line over the 
visit to this country of Bulganin 
and Khrushchev, but I am glad 
to see that they welcome the 
possibility of more cultural con- 
tacts between East and West. 


There is widespread dismay be- 
cause the visit of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to Russia has had to 
be abandoned owing to a ridicu- 
lous dispute with the American 
Federation of Musicians. It 
seems that members of the 
orchestra must retire at the age 
of sixty-five and in consequence 
two musicians would have to be 
dropped before the tour. The 
Union objects to this, and so 
this famous orchestra cannot, in 
the words of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, * carry its glorious mess- 
age to the Russian people’. It is 
one of life’s little ironies that the 
obstruction should be caused by 
a trade union, and the ingenuity 
of a dialectician would be taxed 
very hard to demonstrate this as 
a contradiction of capitalism. 
No doubt he could do the trick. 


Something for Nothing 


F all the silly comments on 
Mr Macmillan’s mild incite- 
ment to a flutter with Premium 
Bonds, the prize should go to 
those who have argued that it is 
against the principles of Christi- 
anity to give something for 
nothing. The whole of Christian 
theology rests upon precisely such 
an offer. And the most practically 
effective argument for the exist- 
ence of God was Pascal's famous 
wager. He contended that we 
should regard ourselves as gamb- 
lers who would not be so crazy as 
to risk everything by deciding 
for atheism, since we would lose 
nothing if we chose God and 
were wrong. 
The Government already reaps 
a good profit from the football 
pools, and anyone who doubts 
whether this is a lottery should 
read Hubert Phillips's excellent 
book, Pools and the Punter 
(Watts, 8s 6d). He proves mathe- 
matically that the pools are a 
gamble and that no skill or 
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judgment is required. He goes on 
to demonstrate that logically the 
State can no longer object to a 
lottery of its own. 1 heartily 
commend this book to those who 
approve of gambling and those 
who oppose it. They will find 
plenty of ammunition for which- 
ever side they take. Personally, 
I never risk more than _ half-a- 
crown, but I don’t think that 
people should be denied all the 
pleasures of folly. 


Book Crisis 

UBLISHERS continue to take 

a black view of the book 
trade. The position is * grave’, 
according to Michael Joseph. It 
is ‘the beginning of a really 
serious situation’, in the view of 
Victor Gollancz. Other pub- 
lishers tell the same story. A 
leading bookseller describes the 
outlook as * grim’. More books 
are published than ever, but this 
merely means that the market is 
over-saturated. The danger signal 
was plain for all to see when 
Rupert Hart-Davis, who ap- 
peared to be one of the most 
successful of the independent 
publishers, was forced to join a 
large combine. 

The full effects of the present 
crisis have yet to be seen. The 
basic facts are that printing costs 
are four times as high as before 
the war, paper is five times as 
dear, and yet the price of books 
has not even doubled. No other 
business could continue on such 
terms. Unless the public is 
willing to pay a good deal more 
for books—and for library sub- 
scriptions—many small firms will 
be unable to carry on, and the 
only books that will appear will 
be those fairly certain of a large 
sale. Works of originality and 
those which express unpopular 
views will be extinguished by the 
invisible censorship of economics. 
The remedy is in the hands of 
genuine booklovers, and | only 
hope they are sufficiently numer- 
ous to come to the rescue once 
they understand the crisis. 


Mill and Freud 
OHN STUART MILL was 
J born 150 years ago, and Freud 
fty years later. These anniver- 
saries are well worth celebrating 


because both great men widened 
the horizons of thought. I don’t 
know whether Freud ever ex- 
amined the case of Mill, but it 
would have provided him with 
rich material. No man can have 
endured a more terrible forcing- 
house than Mill from the age of 
three onwards. He could read 
Plato in the original and do the 
calculus at a time when most boys 
are still plodding through French 
grammar and dividing their leisure 
between the sports ground and 
strip comics. He was brought up 
to be entirely reasonable and so 
he became when he recovered 
from a severe nervous breakdown 

apart from the strange bewitch- 
ment laid upon him by Harriet 
Taylor. 

I think that Freud helps us to 
understand the queer emotional 
tangles into which so many of the 
dominant figures of the nineteenth 
century tied themselves. Psy- 
chologists would do well to take 
a holiday from the sex life of the 
Trobrianders and devote more 
attention to the queerness of the 
Victorians. There was something 
decidedly odd about nearly all of 
them, and if Queen Victoria had 
known the truth she most cer- 
tainly would not have been 
amused. 


All God’s Chillun 
OTH in Asia and the Middle 
East Christian missionaries 
are fighting a losing battle with 


if 
‘That Berber, Saint Augustine ’ (detail from the painting by Botticelli) 


the upsurge of nationalism. They 
complain bitterly that they are 
regarded as tools of a foreign 
government. In Algeria this not 
very surprising situation has led 
to a sharp dispute between the 
more liberal Catholics and those 
who support the repressive meas- 
ures that France has now adopted. 
The storm centre is Professor 
Marrou, an authority on ecclesi- 
astical history and a disciple of 
the late Emmanuel Mounier. In 
a recent article he tactlessly——or 
perhaps I should say courageously 

referred to * that Berber, Saint 
Augustine ’. 

‘Some people’, he wrote, * re- 
membering that Islam is linked 
with the idea of the Holy War, 
dig out from the theological 
storehouse dusty tomes on the 
crusades.” This outspokenness 
brought the police to his flat in 
search of evidence that he had 
taken part in an effort to de- 
moralize the Army, and Frangois 
Mauriac has taken up the cudgels 
in his defence. The same sort of 
problem is met in Indo-China, 
South Africa, and wherever the 
old formula of trader following 
the missionary has been out- 
dated by events. The Church is 
challenged to prove that Christi- 
anity is not merely a white man’s 
religion and that all men are 
equal in the sight of God. I shall 
be surprised if it meets with much 
success, 

Hector HAWTON 
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Mill’s Debt to Comte 


by RUTH BORCHARD 


Despite differences of opinion, the friendship between John 


Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte proved to be a fruitful one 


ILL’S relation to Comte shows us the 

whole of Mill’s personality, with all his 

admirable characteristics as well as his 
great weaknesses. It is revealing for Mill that 
this should be possible although the two men never 
met. His affection for Comte took a curve very 
typical for Mill: it shot up sky-high under the 
first impact of the great speculative thinker; wavered, 
and was forcefully checked by Harriet Taylor, 
Mill’s great and jealous love and ‘ infallible oracle’ 
for nearly thirty years; and finally it took the 
form of steadfast impersonal adherence to all the 
ideas he had so eagerly embraced as a young man 
while rejecting with horror Comte’s and his dis- 
ciples’ later social theories and projects. 

When Comte died Mill wrote to Harriet: ‘It 
seems as if there would be no thinkers left in the 
world.’ But he also Comte’s social 
theories * liberticide ’ and dangerous in the extreme. 

There can be no doubt that Mill’s extraordinary 
influence over two or three generations of thinking 
Englishmen and hence on our own time was deeply 
tinged by Comte. 


considered 


Laws Governing Socio'ogy 

Comte as a very young man decided to compose a 
complete and hierarchic survey of human knowledge- 
to-date, to establish the final and scientific or 
* positivist’ philosophy of all subjects. He set 
himself in particular and from the first to find the 
laws governing sociology: * truths "—as Mill put it 
* which are to sociology what the law of gravitation 
is to astronomy.’ In Mill's view Comte largely 
succeeded in these vast aspirations. 

He first read Comte’s Traité de Politique positive 
in 1828, at the age of twenty-two, and having 
recently emerged from a period of deep melancholia 
Comte’s book came as a revelation to the newly 
receptive young mind. It filled him with intellectual 
ecstasy. As he told Comte some years later, it 
caused his emergence from Bentham's and his 
Comte’s bent for systematizing 
strongly appealed to the young man. The ideas 
then conceived henceforth permeated the whole 


father’s tutelage. 
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body of his thinking and writing. Comte’s view of 


_history as a process, his distinction between social 


statics and social dynamics, between phases of 
order alternating with phases of progress—all these 
new ideas turned Mill, who had been reared on 
eighteenth-centu.y rationalism, into the nineteenth- 
century evolutionist. His most outstanding essay 
of this period The Spirit of the Age described his 
time as an ‘age of transition’. His later major 
works like the Political Economy and Representative 
Government still use Comte’s distinctions in their 
groundwork. 


The Idea of Cause 

But more than this: it is even possible to say that 
a serious gap in Comte’s system which young Mill 
perceived when first reading the Politique positive 
kindled in him the characteristic ideas of his Logic. 
*M. Comte’s determined abstinence from the word 
and the idea of Cause had much to do with his 
inability to conceive an Inductive Logic, by diverting 
his attention from the only basis upon which it 
could be founded.” During the following year 
Mill began to fill this * lacuna’ by beginning to 
work on his Logic. 

During the next decade the two men cogitated 
independently but along analogous lines. The 
first volume of Comte’s Philosophie 
Positive appeared in 1830. It was the advance 
signal of the dynamic and scientific mood which 
was to pervade Europe during the rest of the 
century. The book stated in clear language Comte’s 
central ideas, of which all the following volumes 
were expositions. It passed unnoticed. 

Meanwhile Mill, the younger by eight years, came 
intellectually of age. He finished the manuscript of 
his own survey of the compass of human knowledge, 
the System of Logic, in November 1841. And on 
November 8, 1841, he stood at his desk in India 
House and wrote his first letter to Comte—as one 
thinker to another. During the next few years they 
were both to reach the status of European thinkers 
of renown. 


Mill 


Cours de 


approached Comte with the 


deep and 
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genuine modesty that was natural to him and went 
so well with his equally deep and genuine self- 
assurance as an instrument of truth. He told 
Comte that he read the first two volumes of his 
Philosophie positive in 1837, and that since then he 
had impatiently been awaiting each new volume; 
“et je le lis et le relis avec une véritable passion 
intellectuelle’*. Comte’s fifth volume in particular, 
containing his ‘connected view of history’, re- 
kindled all the enthusiasm by which he had been 
overwhelmed first in 1828. 

As always Mill was on the alert for ideas just 
beyond the horizon of his time, embracing them 
with the eager receptiveness so characteristic of 
him, and at once striving to introduce them into 
English thought through his extensive writing in 
the serious papers and by inducing younger men 
like A. Bain and G. H. Lewes to take an interest 
in them. 

The correspondence with Comte flourished. 
With the Logic at last out of the way, Mill was in 
high spirits and freer than for a long time. He 
expected little response for the Logic. For every 
philosopher of experience there were twenty a priori 
philosophers, he told Comte. But at least, he 
proudly said, henceforth it was possible to choose. 


AUGUSTE COMTE 


He had delivered himself of his message. His 
sudden leap to fame owing to the Logic came as a 
complete surprise. 

In his relations with Comte he proceeded to com- 
mit a mistake to which he was prone all his life: 
he always equated a person’s intellect, their set of 
theories and opinions, with the whole of them. In 
Comte he had recognized from the first a truly 
great thinker, in originality and comprehension 
alike. Thus, for him, the whole of the man must be 
admirable and lovable. The affection in his letters 
abounded as did his admiration, As with his father, 
as with Carlyle for a time, as with Harriet Taylor 
to the last, he erected a pedestal on which to place 
his idol, making of it an all-round paragon of 
excellence to which he looked up humbly. 


Egotistical in the Extreme 

Comte was gratified with his new foreign disciple 
though it was no more than he expected to find. 
His monumental thought structure been 
virtually complete in his mind when he was little 
over twenty. Like most men of grandiose schemes, 
he was egotistical in the extreme. Humanity at 
large was under an obligation to him. He felt 
himself, the philosopher, to be the natural apex of 
creation, and incorporated this belief in his social 
theories. To argue with him was as useless as to 
fight windmills. 

He was also naturally expansive about himself, 
soon telling his English pen-friend all manner of 
detail about his life, finances, health, emotions, 
and his mounting troubles on all these counts. 
To this trait of Comte’s we owe most of our 
knowledge of Méill’s personal habits. He was 
naturally reticent. But as was usual with him he 
took the tone of his correspondent and responded 
by confiding in his letters to Comte more about 
himself than in any other correspondence. The 
fact that they wrote each other in French made 
this easier for him: when stirred in his emotions 
he sometimes resorted to French. The letters are, 
for him, intimate. In particular we learn about his 
habits of working, what methods, mannerisms, 
seasons, contacts, were propitious and the reverse. 

When Comte fell into financial difficulties Mill 
at once came forward with a brotherly offer of 
help. He lived up to his promise, although in the 
1840s he met with severe money troubles himself. 
However, the way in which Comte insistently 
demanded more and further help as his due eventu- 
ally forced Mill to cut short his commitments 

In the meantime other disagreements had begun 
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to appear in their correspondence. They crystallized 
in their different opinions regarding the position of 
women in society. Mill, almost from boyhood, had 
come to the then revolutionary conclusion that 
women can and ought to be the equals of men. 
Comte held that woman is naturally inferior to 
man because her brain is smaller. Mill argued with 
a great deal of patience but without making the 
slightest impression. 

But as with so many others of his friendships the 
turning-point was brought about by Harriet Taylor. 
He gave her part of their correspondence to read. 
Her comment, as is invariably the case, settled the 
matter: Comte’s opinions and person were infinitely 
inferior to Mill's own. “This dry sort of a man is not 
a worthy coadjutor, scarcely a worthy opponent.’ 
With this Mill's admiration for Comte collapsed. 
It was the central weakness of the man that he had 
to submit his personal 
judgment to another's mind 


intellectual 
After five years the 
correspondence with Comte came to an end. 

In 1852-54 Comte published his Systeme de 
Politique positive. Wt was the application of his 
philosophy to the social order. Mill stood appalled 
It was, he wrote, * the completest system of spiritual 
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and temporal despotism which ever yet emanated 
from a human brain.’ His own great On Liberty 
was in part provoked by it. 

He felt it his duty to correct the impact of 
Positivism on English thought, which owed so 
much to his own exertions. G. H. Lewes, George 
Eliot, Frederic WHarrison, Harriet Martineau, 
Richard Congreve, were busy spreading the new 
philosophy. In 1853 J. Chapman published a 
translation of the Philosophie positive. Patiently 
Mill set himself to sort ‘ the sublime’ in Comte’s 
doctrine from * the ridiculous and dangerous ’. 

In his long deliberate essay, ‘ Auguste Comte and 
Positivism ’, published in the Westminster Review 
in 1865, he set out for the English reader Comte’s 
complete doctrine as clearly as Taine had set out 
Mill's Logic in French. He was at one with Comte 
in their joint onslaught on the philosophy of 
intuition and its historical alignment with the 
reactionary forces in politics. Comte was the 
French exponent of the philosophy of experience, 
of which the English line of succession was marked 
by the names of Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Bentham, James Mill, and now John Stuart Mill. 
He was at one with Comte in regard to the method 
of and the philosophy of the sciences. He calls 
Comte’s hierarchy of the sciences a * wonderful 
systematization ' and ‘ remarkable scale of subordi- 
nation of the sciences, being in the order of the 
logical dependence of those which follow on those 
which precede’. He affirms Comte’s central and 
most original doctrine—that every class of human 
conceptions passes through three stages: beginning 
with the theological, proceeding to the metaphysical 
and then to the positive or, as Mill would rather 
call it, the phenomenal. Comte’s theory of history, 
derived from this premise, Mill calls his * most 
extraordinary ‘most striking’, and greatest 
achievement '; he was * the originator of a philosophy 
of historical development °. 

As to Comte’s atheism, he writes to a French 
pupil of Comte: ‘As regards religion... it is 
doubtless the subject in which | am nearest to 
M. Comte’s opinions. ... Like him I uphold that 
the idea of humanity as a whole...can become 
the object of a sentiment which could advantageously 
replace all existing religions, be it for the require- 
ments of feeling or for those of social life, and this 
holds true not only for the exceptional few but for 
people in general.’ 

He finally sums up that Comte stands besides 
Aristotle and Bacon in the advancement of man’s 
thinking function regarding the sciences 
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Aldous Still Huxley 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Mescalin offers a short cut to mystical rapture 


LDOUS HUXLEY’S 
At essay, Heaven and 
Hell (Chatto & Windus, 
7s 6d), is a sequel to The Doors 
of Perception, reviewed in the 
June 1954 issue of Literary Guide. 
The previous book consisted 
mainly of description of the 
author’s experiences after taking 
a shot of four tenths of a gramme 
of mescalin. This slim sequel 
considers generally all the bizarre 
experiences which can be gener- 
ated by this and other drugs; 
and which are encouraged by 
hunger, exhaustion, gazing at 
coloured glass or jewels, and by 
various other physical causes. 
His thesis is important, inter- 
esting, and plausible. It is that 
accounts of both Heaven and 
Hell originate in such actual 
experiences: * The causal chain, 
I am convinced, begins in the 
psychological Other World of 
visionary experience, descends to 
earth and mounts again to the 
theological Other World of 
heaven’ (pp 24-5). 


Physical Exploration 


The whole discussion is con- 
trolled by one guiding metaphor, 
the exact appropriateness and 
more especially the precise limi- 
tations of which are never ex- 
plicitly examined. This sustained 
metaphor is that of physical 
exploration. ‘* Like the earth of 
a hundred years ago’, he begins, 
“our mind still has its darkest 
Africas, its unmapped Borneos 
and Amazonian basins. In 
relation to the fauna of these 
regions we are not yet zoologists, 
we are mere naturalists and 
collectors of specimens’ (p 9). 
* Spontaneous or induced, visions 
are never our personal property. 
Memories belonging to the ordi- 
. nary self have no place in them. 
The things seen are wholly 
unfamiliar... We are out of the 
Old World, and exploring the 


antipodes* (pp 16-17). yet 
other cases carbon dioxide trans- 
ports the subject to the Other 
World at the antipodes of his 
everyday consciousness ...’ (p 54). 

Now there certainly are anal- 
ogies between exploring new 
country and having outlandish 
visionary experiences. Both 
physical exploring and * mental 
exploring * offer new experiences. 
In both cases special steps have 
to be taken to get these ex- 
periences: in one case what is 
required is travel; in the other 
it is a matter of taking the drug 
or going through some other 
vision-inducing procedure. Some- 
times a vision is as much inde- 
pendent of the wishes of the man 


who is having it as things seen 
are independent of the wishes of 
the man who sees them. Some- 
times explorers see things on 
their travels unlike anything they 
have ever seen before, and some- 
times the visionary experience 
seems to contain new elements 
and to be more than some sort of 
kaleidoscopic rehash of previous 
experiences of the man who has 
it: though it is a harder thing to 
give meaning to and to verify 
these contentions than, | think, 
Huxley realizes. 


Mental! Explorer 


But in many other respects the 
analogy breaks down. These all 
arise from, or could be considered 


The flower of the cactus plant from which the mescalin drug is extracted 
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as parts of, one basic difference. 
It is none the less vitally im- 
portant for being quite obvious: 
it is the difference that the physical 
explorer investigates things which 
are really out there in front of 
him in the big world; whereas 
the ‘ mental explorer’ examines 
experiences, which certainly really 
occur, but which nevertheless are, 
equally certainly, not physical 
things in the immediate environ- 
ment of the person having the 
experiences, Of course, this fact 
that the man having a visionary 
experience induced by an ap- 
propriate combination of vitamin 
deficiency, exhaustion, and gazing 
at stained glass windows its not 
really seeing in front of him 
physical things of the sort repre- 
sented to him in_ his vision 
cannot be taken to show that 
there are not such things some- 
where to be seen. But anyone 
who wishes to say that Heaven 
and Hell are real places must 
produce to support his contention 
some evidence other than the 
occurrence of ecstatic or night- 
mare visions. 


Nothing-But Philosophy 


Now Huxley himself would not 
want to deny the manifest fact: 
though his persistent employment 
of the metaphor of ‘ mental 
exploring’ does tend to direct 
attention elsewhere. I think he 
would also agree about the need 
for independent external 
evidence to support any claim 


that a vision accurately repre- 
sented something other than 
itself For, after a fascinating 


series of suggestions about pos- 
sible biochemical reasons for the 
much more common occurrence 
of visions in certain past periods, 
he makes the point that the 
argument of ‘exponents of the 
Nothing-But philosophy’ that 
* since changes in body chemistry 
can create conditions favourable 
to visionary and mystical ex- 
perience, visionary and mystical 
experience cannot be what they 
claim to be... is a non sequitur’ 
(p 63). (Because showing the 
biochemical basis of some state 
of consciousness has, by itself, 
not the slightest tendency either 
to establish or to upset 


any 
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claim that this state of conscious- 
ness is a true representation of 
something or other. After all, as 
Huxley points out, ‘al// our 
experiences are chemically con- 
ditioned *.) But this is not quite 
the whole story here. For every 
advance made towards proving 
the materialist claim that every 
state of consciousness has bio- 
chemical causes makes it that 
much more implausible to suggest 
that (presumably disembodied) 
* our consciousness survives bodily 
death ... on every mental level 

on the level of mystical experi- 
ence, on the level of blissful 
visionary experience, on the level 
of infernal visionary experience, 


and on the level of ordinary 
everyday individual existence’ 
(p 52). 

Body and Mind 


Some day I hope someone will 
compose their doctoral disserta- 
tion on the theme of body and 
mind in the writings of Aldous 
Huxley. His interest in the bio- 
chemical and physiological bases 
of consciousness can be seen 


right through the whole long 
series of his works. In the early 
novels you get already such 


passages as: * The working day 
was over. The bar began to fill 
up with men in quest of spiritual 
relaxation. Beer flowed, spirits 
were measured out in little 
noggins, preciously. In stout, in 
bitter, in whisky, they bought the 
equivalents of foreign travel and 
mystical ecstasy, of poetry and a 
weekend with Cleopatra, of big 
game hunting and music’. You 
get powerful, biologically accurate 
descriptions of disease bacilli 
under the counter-attack of pha- 
gocytes, alternating with accounts 
of psychological changes in the 
victim; and then such clinical 
comment as: * Sooner or later 
every soul is stifled by the sick 
body; sooner or later there are 
no more thoughts but only pain 
and vomiting and stupor ’. 


The Idea of Soma 


In the essays the same interest 
and appreciation explicitly 
acknowledged as Huxley’s own. 
In his Utopia, Brave New World, 


besides the vision of the con- 
ditioning rooms in which infants 
are scientifically trained for their 
allotted stations, we find the idea 
of soma, the harmless hangover- 
less wonder drug. And now after 
that moment of seeming aber- 
ration, The Perennial Philosophy, 
when it almost looked as if 
California was making Aldous 
forget he was a Huxley, we can 
see the fine full true old form 
again. * It is a matter of historical 
record that most contemplatives 
worked systematically to modify 
their body chemistry, with a view 
to creating the internal conditions 
favourable to spiritual insight. 
When they were not starving 
themselves into low blood sugar 
and a vitamin deficiency, or 
beating themselves into intoxi- 
cation by histamine, adrenalin, 
and decomposed protein, they 
were cultivating insomnia and 
praying for long periods in 
uncomfortable positions, in order 
to create the psycho-physical 
symptoms of stress. In the 
intervals they sang interminable 
psalms, thus increasing the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the lungs 
and the blood-stream, or, if they 
were Orientals, they did breathing 
exercises to accomplish the same 
purpose ’ (p 64). 


For Aspiring Mystics 


But all this is out of date, 
primitive, technically backward 
stuff, unworthy of this atomic 
age of the supersonic jets, the 
electronic computers, and the 
intercontinental guided missiles. 
* Knowing as he does (or at least 
as he can know, if he so desires) 
what are the chemical conditions 
of transcendental experience, the 
aspiring mystic should turn for 
technical help to the specialists 
in pharmacology, in biochemistry, 
in physiology and neurology, in 
psychology and psychiatry and 
parapsychology Well really 
now, * For an aspiring mystic to 
revert, in the present state of 
knowledge, to prolonged fasting 
and violent self-flagellation would 
be as senseless as it would be for 
an aspiring cook to behave like 
Charles Lamb’s Chinaman, who 
burned down the house in order 
to roast a pig * (p 64). 
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The Riddle of the Evil-doers 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


A review of an important new book on criminology 


HAT makes a criminal? 
Heredity ? Glands? 
Hormone deficiency ? 


Environment? The moon’s pull? 
The abuse of alcohol? The bad 
influence of lurid books” or 
films? Poverty, idleness, neglect, 
social injustice? Or variations or 
combinations of any of these 
factors? These questions have 
engaged the attention of earnest 
investigators through the ages. 

Criminologists, religious lead- 
ers, social reformers and welfare 
workers, lawyers, doctors, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, have 
all conducted painstaking _re- 
search into different aspects of 
the problem. Many a layman, 
and amateur criminologists by 
the score, have likewise been 
fascinated by it. Interest in the 
way of the transgressor never 
flags. 


We Demand Violence 


It is not enough that every day 
produces its crop of crimes 
against the person, robberies 
with violence, rape, murder, and 
mutilations. It is not enough 
that criminal statistics reveal an 
appalling increase in all such 
crimes. We demand that violence 
shall be served up for our 
entertainment, in fiction, in films, 
and plays, and even brought into 
our homes through the medium 
of television so that we can 
contemplate it from the comfort- 
able security of our armchairs. 
Sedate members of the clergy and 
mild maiden ladies are among 
the most avid readers of crime 
fiction. We all like to flirt 
with evil and sudden death—by 
proxy. 

This compelling fascination, 
then, is a social reality. Up to a 
point we are all tarred with the 
same brush, but I am not one 
who believes that people can 
become corrupted through reading 
crime stories, though a not very 
bright crook might conceivably 
pick up ideas from an ingenious 


GEORGE GODWIN 


author’s tales of imaginary crimes. 

But let us turn to solid facts. 
The science of criminology has 
developed along varying lines. 
Knowledge has increased and 
viewpoints have changed. One 
height has been scaled only to 
reveal fresh vistas, with new 
ranges to be climbed. The search 
for the truth about the evil-doers 
goes on—a seemingly unending 
quest. 

The story of that quest to date 
has been set forth with com- 
mendable clarity, and a sober 
assessment of facts, by George 
Godwin in his new work, Crime 
and Social Action (Watts, 18s). 
Starting with the pioneer work 
of Professor Cesare Lombroso, 
Professor of Forensic Medicine 
and Psychiatry in the University 
of Turin in 1889, who sought 
clues to criminal tendencies in 
skull formations, Godwin traces 
the history of criminology th-ough 
all its stages. 

The author's researches have 
been as painstaking as were the 
studies of the men whose work he 
describes. These include men 
like Dr Charles Goring and Dr 
F. Wertham who studied physical 
and psychological characteristics 


in criminals, or Professor Max 
Schlapp, neuropathologist, who 
saw the criminal as the victim of 
glandular defects. 

Even theories and experiments 
subsequently discounted are set 
down in some detail for, as 
Godwin rightly points out, they 
at least served to stimulate scien- 
tific interest in the right direction. 
They were, in fact, the founda- 
tions on which modern criminal 
research into * the mind, emotions, 
body chemistry, personal and 
family history of the criminal’ 
has been erected. 

Side by side with the con- 
tinuous quest for information on 
crime and criminals there has 
developed a growing absorption 
with the question of punishment, 
In Crime and Social Action an 
entire section is devoted to 
tracing the emergence from the 
days of stark, brutal, revengeful 
punishments once exacted by 
society into the more enlightened 
treatment advocated by reformers 
like Bentham, Howard, and 
Elizabeth Fry. 

One striking story this 
section, which is headed * The 
Criminal: Can He Be Cured”’, 
tells of the practical experiment 
carried out by a_ well-to-do 
industrialist, Thomas Mott 
Osborne, when appointed Chair- 
man of the Commission on 
Prison Reform set up in 1913 by 
the Governor of New York. 


Voluntary Imprisonment 


Too conscientious to remain a 
nominal holder of that post, he 
decided to find out for himself 
what prison was really like. He 
arranged to be received into 
Auburn Penitentiary as an ordi- 
nary prisoner and to submit to 
solitary confinement. He even 
broke a rule so that he could 
experience prison punishment; 
and he reported afterwards that 
fourteen hours in a bare, un- 
furnished cell was enough to 
induce in him ‘ a feverish, nervous 
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and completely 
dition 

His ultimate conclusion was 
that constant confinement in 
unhealthy cells, seven-and-a-half 
feet by three-and-a-half feet, 
makes for physical, mental, and 
moral degeneration. 

Of this reformer’s general find- 
ings, Godwin says: * He argued 
for self-governing prison popu- 
lations and for a measure of 
freedom of choice, particularly 
in the form of the open prison 
His theory postulates the in- 
gredient of goodness dormant in 
all men; his experience justified 
that faith ’ 

A pleasing feature of Crime and 
Social Action is the brief summary 
that the author has appended to 
each section of his book. In this 
way special emphasis is laid on 
significant points, which are thus 
made to stand out in relief as if 
a floodlight had been suddenly 
switched on 

Though primarily an invaluable 
handbook for the expert, there ts 
much in this work to fascinate 
and inform the amateur crimi- 
nologist and the general reader 
alike In the section * Murder 
and Madness’ the author has 
been wise enough to draw most 
of his examples from cases still 
reasonably fresh in the public’s 
memory, like those of Haigh, 
the acid-bath murderer, or True, 
and Jacobi, 


unstrung con- 


A Complex Science 


Few will dispute his contention 
that the M’Naghten Rules re- 
lating to pleas of insanity * are 
now anachronistic measured by 
modern mental science ° And 
nothing could be saner than the 
author's attitude towards the 
controversial subject of psychi- 
atry While recognizing the 
immense strides made by bodies 
like the Tavistock Clinic of the 
Institute of Medical Psychology, 
and the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, he 
is alive to the fact that the. psy- 
chiatrist as witness in a criminal 
court labours under a_ heavy 
handicap. * He has to interpret a 
complex science, often in an 
atmosphere that is slightly hostile, 
at others sceptical or even con- 
temptuous.’ 

He also warns that a _ psy- 


chiatrist may possibly be deceived 
by a deliberate * forgery ’, and he 
cites in support of this three 
murders which had all the out- 
ward appearance of being the 
work of a sex-maniac though, in 
truth, robbery had been the only 
motive. The murderer had 
added mutilations deliberately to 
mislead the police into thinking 
that they must search for a sadist. 
It will be recalled, too, that 
Haigh made a sustained bid to 
create an illusion that he was a 
victim of mental disease. It 
failed, of course, but it might 
easily have succeeded. 

Finally there is a section on 


‘Crime Prevention and Detection’, 
with a chapter on Herschel and 
finger-printing, and another on 
the system of Alphonse Bertillon. 

Crime, Godwin admits, must 
always be with us, and a peifectly 
law-abiding society is impossible. 
“The practical objective’, he 
asserts, ‘is the improvement of 
all methods which help to reduce 
the criminal elements of society 
by prevention and by reform or 
cure.” 

His own contribution is this 
illuminating survey, which is 
extremely well-documented, and 
of much more than academic 
interest, 


The Decline of the Hero 


by CYRIL HUGHES 


Can a real hero ever be bourgeois ? 


HERE is room for a 
study of the evolution of 
the hero in English litera- 
ture, on the Continental model; 
from the Renaissance, which 
some would say gave him birth, 
to the eighteenth-century man of 
sensibility, born good or at least 
perfectible, through the determi- 
nism of the nineteenth century, 
to the present day. But where, 
and what, is the twentieth century 
hero? In some cases, he is a 
hypersensitive neurotic, exposing 
his wounds in those precious 
novels of upper middle-class 
domestic interiors. In others, he 
shocks certain critics—themselves 
hypersensitive, perhaps—by being 
too much of our day and age; 
a product of the Welfare State, a 
national insurance number with 
socially disturbing passions and 
a chip on his sloping shoulders. 
To understand him, whatever 
form he takes, we need to know 
more of his antecedents. The 
French chart these literary family 
histories more carefully than we 
do, and it is possible to trace the 
development of the French liter- 
ary hero in a manner that seems, 
in retrospect anyway, logical 
enough, from the honnéte homme 
to the romantic realism of Balzac 
and Flaubert, already foreshadow- 


ing the characterization of a whole 
group or social class to be found 
in the novels of Zola, for instance, 
culminating in the unanimisme of 
Jules Romains, with its idea of a 
collective, not an_ individual, 
‘hero’. 
A Disappointment 

I have been reading a book 
(* The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian 
Fiction’, by Mario Praz, trans- 
lated by Angus Davidson; Oxford 
University Press, 45s) which I 
thought at first was going to 
trace some part of this develop- 
ment in the English novel and 
fit it into its pre-Victorian and 
post-Victorian context. That it 
does not, in fact, do so, although 
disappointing, is no criticism of 
the book itself, which deals faith- 
fully, in 478 pages, with the 
subject of its title. Unreasonably, 
however, the disappointment per- 
sists. This book is an admirable 
study (excellently translated, so 
far as one not knowing or 
capable of understanding the 
Italian original can judge) of the 
main stream of Victorian fiction, 
and of some of its tributaries. 
One cannot help feeling that, 
with extended terms of reference, 
it could have been so much more. 

The author begins with an 
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introductory section which seeks 
to trace the origins of certain 
aspects of the narrative literature 
of the nineteenth century in the 
genre painting that grew in 
popularity from the seventeenth 
century onwards, especially the 
Dutch ‘anecdotal’ pictures of 
such as Metsu and Steen, leading 
on to Hogarth. Whether the 
great novelists of nineteenth- 


century England were really in- 
fluenced by Dutch genre painting 
must remain a matter of opinion; 
the argument seems rather a case 
of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 


Essay on Art Form 


The English were subjected to 
the same bourgeois influences as 
the Dutch. A taste for senti- 
mental domestic interiors, in 
literature and art, was surely the 
result rather of growing Puritan 
prosperity than of a study of 
Dutch painting. However, the 
attempt to make the connection 
produces an interesting essay on 
art form and justifies the in- 
clusion in the book of forty 
reproductions of relevant paint- 
ings, from Van Eyck and Vermeer 
to Teniers and Holman Hunt 
Mario Praz frequently quotes or 
describes scenes from the Vic- 
torian novelists, and suggests 
that they are pictures ‘of the 
type beloved by the Dutch and 
their nineteenth-century followers, 
e.g. Wilkie At one point (in a 
note on p 393) he even seizes on an 
isolated sentence in David Copper- 
field— 1 seemed to stand in a 
picture by Ostade ’—to show that 
* Dickens himself indicates that 
his ideal is a Dutch painting ’. 

Despite such industrious ferret- 
ing, most English readers will 
probably conclude that the point 
remains unproven. The author 
is on much surer ground when he 
quotes Dickens's violent reaction 
to Millais’s The Carpenter's Shop, 
in which the family of Christ is 
depicted as a real family of 
humble artisans, and comments: 
‘But before true realism, the 
realism that does not shrink from 
wretched human details, even of 
things to which a transcendent 
significance is attached, Dickens 
revolted ... How much more rea- 
listic than Dickens were the 
Dutch painters who sought to 
add touches of humanity—even 


if of vulgar humanity—to their 
sacred figures!’ 

Part I of the book——* Romanti- 
cism Turns Bourgeois ’—seeks 
out the typical attitudes of in- 
cipient Victorianism in Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, Scott, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Peacock and Ma- 
caulay. These pages are fasci- 
nating and convincing, and this 
approach to Victorianism yields 
several shrewd, unsentimental 
judgments. Of Lamb’s life, for 
‘instance, after his sister’s insanity: 
.... this is not the manner in 
which true Romantics react; 
they are titanic rebels, or tu- 
multuous Christians, but not 
resigned, not murmuring timid 
prayers.’ It is beyond the author's 
powers, though, to present Pea- 
cock as in any way typical of the 
Victorian bourgeois—‘it was 
rather the bourgeois of the 
eighteenth century that survived 
in him’. 


The Bourgeois Hero 


These studies lead to the main 
section of the book, * The Decline 
of the Hero’, which contains 
four essays: on Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Trollope, and Eliot, all 
illustrating the theme that the 
Victorian hero is no_ longer 
heroic. He is bourgeois, ordinary, 
the apotheosis of comfortable 
mediocrity. The book ends with 
two appendices; one, rather 
surprisingly, on Coventry Pat- 
more’s The Angel in the House 
as representing ‘ the epic of the 
everyday’, and one illustrating 
the attitude of Victorian writers 
to the city of Rome. 

The main effect that this 
industrious, though not laborious, 
work has upon a modern English 
reader is to confirm his traditional 
belief that the Victorians were so 
very—well, Victorian. The style 
is serious and devoid of any out- 
moded tendency to debunk, and 
the four chief essays in particular 
are liberally supplied with quo- 
tation and reference (the book 
should prove invaluable to har- 
assed undergraduates reading 
Eng. Lit.). There are, as will 
be already clear, significant omis- 
sions; Hardy and the Brontés, 
for instance, are barely mentioned. 
There are also, occasionally, the 
faults of over-zealous scholarship. 


Rather as in a game of associa- 
tions, one thing sometimes leads, 
in Mario Praz’s well-stocked mind, 
somewhat irrelevantly to another. 
For example, after telling us that 
Macaulay wrote, at the age of 
eight, a treatise to convert the 
natives of Malabar to Christi- 
anity, he has to add in parenthesis, 
‘a very different kind of homage 
from that which Baudelaire was 
to pay, many years later, to that 
same people, in his lines “* A une 
Malabaraise’’.” The poem is in 
Les Fleurs du Mal for those who 
wish to test its relevance. 

But such details are over- 
shadowed by the multiplicity of 
sound and interesting judgments. 
Thackeray was ‘a cynic in 
yellow gloves, respectful... of 
the conventions ’, and there is a 
fruitful comparison between him 
and Flaubert, and a tracing of 
association between George Eliot 
and Proust. 

The important thing about 
reading Victorian literature nowa- 
days is to accept its limitations. 
This, most modern English readers 
surely do; Mario Praz’s book 
documents and pinpoints the 
limitations accurately for those 
who need a guide. 


Decline in Vitality 


Sexual inhibitions alone were 
enough to prevent a Victorian 
novelist from being a_ realistic 
writer. When they contemplated 
a woman, the Victorians went 
sentimental and angelic, whereas 
Flaubert thought of her skeleton. 
There were occasional signs in the 
Victorians of a new kind of 
realism. Mario Praz quotes 
Edmund Wilson to the effect 
that ‘In Bleak House Dickens 
develops a new type of novel, 
the novel of the social group, 
held together also by an all- 
pervading symbolism’. But, in 
general, the decline of the hero 
in Victorian literature was a 
decline in status and vitality 
rather than a transformation into 
a new form. 

The hero was not abolished; 
only diminished. ‘ No man is a 
hero to his valet’. All truly 
realistic novelists must play the 
part of valets to their characters. 
To the Victorians, the revelations 
of a literary valet would have 
seemed indelicate. 
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| PORTRAIT OF JOHN WISDOM 


Successor to Wittgenstein 


by KATHLEEN NOTT 


A philosopher who prefers paradox to pedantry 


y PHILOSOPHER ’, says Professor John 
Wisdom, is someone who ‘ uses language 
oddly, in order to show up an. oddity in 

our usual use of it’. This statement might be taken 

as nothing more than a summing-up of the state 
of contemporary analytical philosophy, with its 
implication that philosophical problems are essenti- 

ally problems of language. But it tells us also a 

good deal about its author (who is a Fellow of 

Trinity and Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge). For what is chiefly interesting 

about him is his own use of language. It is in fact 
highly personal and idiosyncratic. This he would 


regard, rightly I think, as in no sense a defect in . 


his philosophy, but essential to it: consider such 
statements as ‘ Stimulate a philosopher and he will 
start philosophizing ’; or [A philosophical statement] 
‘is not a statement of fact or of logic. It comes 
out of language and out of experience—like “Tyger, 
Tyger! burning bright!” It comes from extra- 
ordinary experience of the ordinary calling for 
extraordinary use of ordinary language.’ 


The Teutonic Influence 


The number of philosophers who write or have 
written well is comparatively small. To take a 
modern example, a philosopher-artist like Sartre 
can write angelically in a literary medium but often 
very vilely when he starts to generalize for academic 
purposes. I suspect that this is Teutonic influence: 
the Germans do not associate grace with gravity 
and have taught us to believe that a grave theme 
should depress all the faculties including the 
esthetic. And the modern logical positivist move- 
ment in philosophy may also have helped to make 
us suspect literary grace, as ‘ emotive ’ and designed 
to delude logic. 

Yet perhaps we ought to consider for ourselves 
what would constitute good philosophical prose, 
and then we might find that the problem is that of 
all literary expression: mastering the concrete 
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universal, expressing the universal in the particular; 
in the case of philosophy, that the generalizations 
or laws which the philosopher is trying to reveal, 
the necessary abstractions which he is making, 
should be put before us in a way which refers to 
our particular experience both vividly and accurately. 
Most philosophical theorizing needs concrete 
illustration from time to time: but what a puri- 
tanical dread of the lively many philosophers have, 
how they seem to shut their eyes and ears to the 
sensible world, as if they were hurrying with 
spinsterish virtue into the cloister of such statements 
as * Let all P be X!’ 


Saws and Instances 


The quality of Professor Wisdom’s writing is 
quite different. It is paradoxical and interrogative 
(the questions are often also of the sort known as 
* rhetorical’): it is full of saws and instances, these 
sometimes comic or absurd, or what he himself 
would call ‘ preposterous’. It favours the dialogue 
form and in its use of paradox it often verges on 
what might almost outrage the solemn jargoneers. 
For instance, for what I believe to be characteristic 
and inherent reasons, he concerns himself rather 
more than most contemporary philosophers with 
analytical psychology: with, that is, the philosophy 
of the unconscious: and he finds it possible to say 
that a man who in ordinary life doubted in a way 
that a philosopher permits himself to doubt (e.g. 
asking ‘Is this a table?”) would be removed to a 
home: this is not flippancy but a pregnant illustra- 
tion of the necessary psychological queerness of 
philosophizing. 

Now this unusual behaviour can be and should 
be contrasted with that of his most discussed 
British contemporaries, the logical positivists. In 
their preoccupation with erecting a kind of electric 
fence to keep metaphysical hogs from rooting inside 
the conceptually organizable world of science and 
common-sense statement, these philosophers make 
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‘What is the role of the nuptial dialogue in philosophy ?’ 


language as dry as possible: they often invent 
nonsensical statements, but the aim seems to be to 
get at some concept of * pure’ meaning. Professor 
Wisdom’s more colourful flights of fancy have a 
somewhat different aim. The images and analogies 
which he uses might conceivably be shocking to 
analytic austerity, but the images are not unprecise 
or casual. 

As an example, let me quote from his book 
Other Minds; ‘Suppose one person says ‘ This 
watch behaves so oddly because there's a leprechaun 
inside’ and another says *‘ No, it’s a brownie’. 
One might be tempted to neglect this language as 
merely entertaining or whimsical: but in fact, 
Professor Wisdom’s preference for the preposterous 
has a purpose to which this distinction between 
entities which strike us as fictional is relevant. 

That purpose can be described as hunting down 
and analysing the metaphysical entities which 
contemporary philosophy often throws out: and 
he does this in effect by increasing the range of 
metaphysics. It is not so much that ‘God’ is 
objectionable as being metaphysical as that meta- 
physics are objectionable as being misused. In 
the broadcasts which he gave in the Third Pro- 
gramme some time ago, with Mrs Wisdom, he 
said ‘ But if the logic of God and of the Devil is 
more eccentric than it seems, so also is the logic 
of the Super Ego and the Id and the Unconscious.’ 

It is language as used, including some meta- 
physical concepts, which is all-important in Pro- 
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Professor Wisdom and his wife Pamela 


fessor Wisdom’s thought and this stamps him as 
inheriting from his predecessor in Cambridge, 
Wittgenstein, by whom he was directly and person- 
ally influenced and to whom his debt, he says, 
cannot be exaggerated. The idea that it is the 
business of the philosopher to find and establish 
the ‘ rules’ for the actual uses of language belongs 
to the later Wittgenstein who even allowed religion 
and poetry among his ‘forms of life’: that is, 
among the uses of language which communicate 
certain living purposes and therefore have meaning. 

Professor Wisdom (one wonders sometimes if he 
has grown to his name as a cat is said to ‘ grow 
to its feet’) may not be or may not become as 
great an influence either inside or outside Cambridge 
as his predecessor, but he restores at least partially 
the philosophical balance which has been upset, 
among other things, by putting the wrong emphasis 
on Wittgenstein. Professor Wisdom has discussed 
the view put forward by Professor Ryle of Oxford, 
that ‘ Our language is riddled with the myth of the 
ghost in the machine ’—that European philosophy 
since the time of Descartes has been haunted with 
a split between the mental and physical worlds, 
which has conferred an ectoplasmic existence on 
abstract entities such as Mind, Force, Universal 
and so on. 

It would be fair to say that Professor Wisdom 
attempts to domesticate the Ghost in the Machine: 
to make it ‘ work’ for its living. His method of 
expression, which I have tried to describe above, 
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might be seen as in intent a method for doing just 
this: you exhaust the possibilities of implication: 
you don’t throw your abstractions out, you describe 
them instead with the utmost factual detail: and 
when you have asked your question with ultimate 
fullness, you have answered it as far as you are 
going to be able. But it must be said that when 
you have exhausted all the implications of all the 
questions which people could conceivably ask 
about the nature of living in this universe, you 
still have no satisfactory logical reason for going 
outside it. 

In the broadcasts with his wife to which I have 
referred Professor Wisdom was concerned with the 
chief metaphysical entity, God, and with the 
possibility or impossibility of proving his existence. 
Mrs Wisdom says: ‘As the scroll of Nature unrolls, 
the proof of an eternal God prevails—-or fails 
until on the Day of Judgment, doctrine... must 
become a verdict and all be lost or won.’ (For the 
proof depends on the totality of incidents making 


supernatural. 


LTHOUGH these’ two 
books (Communism and 
Christianity, by M. C. 


D'Arcy, SJ; Penguin Books, 


World Without God 


by JOHN LEWIS 


Two Christian views of Communism 


morals, and society without the 


We have to remember that we 


up the world, the ‘ bewildering manifold ’, none of 
which must be neglected.) 

There often seem to be emotive assumptions 
about the language Professor Wisdom uses of God, 
which go beyond his linguistic method. He has 
made himself an expert on what is a metaphysical 
entity and what isn’t: he has been able to show, 
satisfactorily I think, that the famous principle of 
verification on which the logical positivists depend 
for dismissing many categories of statement as 
nonsense, is itself metaphysical. But that doesn’t 
mean that you can go on talking about the supra- 
mundane in the same tone of voice as Isaiah. 
It is interesting and perhaps disturbing that Professor 
Wisdom so often gives the feminine voice the 
hierophantic role, as if it were a sort of Jungian 
anima to correct the over-rationality of the male 
principle. Or could that be a loophole for a doctrine 
which isn’t philosophically sound? Some American 
should write a doctorate thesis on the role of the 
nuptial dialogue in philosophy. 


average man and woman. It 
gives them no help in time of 
trouble, and has no consolation 


2s 6d: Science and Modern Life, 
by Sir E. John Russell; Epworth 
Press, 6s 6d) deal with totally 
different themes, their importance 
is not what they have to say 
about communism or about 
science, but their very similar 
attitude to what may be called 
the problem of humanism. 

Sir John Russell is mainly 
concerned to convince us of the 
inadequacy of science as a guide 
to life, of the decline of a godless 
civilization and of the recovery 
of the credibility of religious faith. 


Apologia for the Faith 

Father D'Arcy, after a_ brief 
and not unfair account of 
Marxism, plunges into an apologia 
for the Catholic faith and takes 
communism to task especially for 
its materialism—that is to say, 
for trying to account for man, 
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live in a period when rationalism, 
the philosophical criticism of 
religious belief and faith in the 
naturalistic attitude to human 
life, is being violently attacked. 
This may be regarded as a return 
to faith or as a recrudescence of 
superstition, but it cannot be 
ignored, and its arguments, or 
perhaps we must say the propa- 
ganda that seldom condescends 
to close reasoning, must be 
understood and met. 

Sir John Russell's case is that 
science is unable to give us any 
standards or values, any direction 
for our lives or for social progress; 
moreover without the Christian 
faith there is no basis for ethics, 
the moral life cannot be main- 
tained, and duty is meaning- 
less. The austere philosophy of 
humanism which has no hope of 
future life, no belief in Provi- 
dence, ‘is not suited for the 


for those in the shadow of death ’. 

One of the most urgent of our 
problems, he declares, is the failure 
of the moral stature of mankind to 


increase in proportion to the 
increased control over Nature; 
as a consequence, we are now 
using our scientists to prepare 
the most effective means for 
annihilating the human race. 
Russell agrees with Professor 
Hill that the responsibility rests 
on the citizen rather than the 
scientist. Here only religion can 
help us because science ‘is 
completely amoral ’. 


Science to Embrace Psychology 


The answer to this is surely 
not to supplement science with 
supernaturalism, but to develop 
science itself to embrace psy- 
chology, the development of 
society, and ethics itself. That 
we are often unwilling to do so 
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may be less because of its 
difficulty than because we fear 
the impact of science on society. 
A decent darkness may be less 
disturbing than what the light 
may reveal. 


Reason Not Needed 


Russell is far from convincing 
when he seeks to provide us with 
reasons for renewing our faith. 
The criticism of religion, he says, 
has been offered ‘ mostly by 
cranks who could be disregarded’. 
The decline of faith is not due to 
intellectual reasons, he thinks, 
for ‘ the ordinary Englishman is 
not particularly affected by scien- 
tific or philosophical arguments 
one way or the other ’. Therefore 
no rational arguments need be 
advanced in favour of religion. 
We must believe because we 
need to believe, because morality 
needs a faith to support it. This 
piece of pragmatism really won't 
do. All that Sir John Russell has 
done is to show why people go 
on believing in beliefs for which 
no grounds are to be found. It 
would be more honest to say: No 
matter how much you need this 
faith, if there are no grounds for 
it you will have to do without it. 
The universe is not designed to 
supply the consolations and sup- 
ports that weak men so often 
cannot do without. 


Luminous Glow 
Father D’Arcy presents a 
tougher proposition. His argu- 


ment is that Marxist materialism 
by reducing life, mind, and 
spiritual values to matter, under- 
mines its own rationalism, its 
ethics such as they are, and every 
ideal for which socialists work. 
Now as far as Marxist material 
ism is concerned it is presumably 
in the same boat with all other 
modern forms of materialism, but 
modern science does not for a 
moment reduce mind to matter 
or consciousness to ‘a luminous 
glow given off by the body’. 
Thinking and consciousness are 
of course real functions of the 
human organism. If Father 
D’Arcy really believes that matter 
(in brains) cannot think, it is he 
who is the mechanistic materialist 
of the old school, and that is 
why he is compelled to postulate 


FATHER D'ARCY 


the absurdity of a non-material 
soul in some impossible way 
interacting with a material body. 


A Mere Product 

His second argument is equally 
mechanical. No thought which 
is a mere reflection of a material 
(or social) situation, which is 
therefore a mere product, can be 
either true or false. It just 
happens; it is determined. But 
no Marxist and no rationalist 
believes that this is all that 
thought is. Of course thought 
must reflect reality or it becomes 
fantasy and is ineffective, but 
reflection means no more and no 
less than objectivity. Scientific 
thought must indeed be deter- 
mined by that which it inquires 
into; but that does not mean 
that ‘ the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile ’. Thought 
is knowledge and understanding; 
it is based on observation and 
experiment; it is an active and 
creative thing and it has to be 
verified before its results are 
believed. When the Marxist says 
that the thoughts of a particular 
class in a_ particular period 
reflect the interests and situation 
of that class, he is not saying 
that such thoughts are necessarily 
or wholly false. He may, however, 
be advancing a rational and 
psychological criticism of a certain 
bias in human thinking, which is 
legitimate enough. If, however, 
any Marxist is rash enough to 
assert that all social thinking is 
no more than an expression of 
class interests, then he lays 
himself wide open to Father 
D’Arcy’s strictures and cuts the 


nerve of his own Marxism, for 
that belief, too, is not true, but 
only a reflection of his class 
interests. 

It is hardly surprising that 
D'Arcy, once he abandons the 
social validity of moral standards, 
is not only compelled to accept a 
divine revelation as the only 
source of moral truth but must 
then provide us with an authorita- 
tive voice to declare and explain 
it. In this he goes beyond the 
vaguer defenders of a_ super- 
natural guarantee for morals, 
who fail to see that without such 
an authority we are plunged into 
the most fundamental kind of 
discord that can possibly exist 
namely, the conflict between 
opposing Truths claiming ultimate 
and complete authority. 

Father D’Arcy concludes his 
criticism of communism by linking 
it with all those political theories 
which believe in * the sovereignty 
of the people’. This, he declares, 
will not do. ‘ All public power 
must proceed from God’, Beliefs 
which deny God's existence are 
‘hostile to the essential interests 
of man’, 


Who is to Judge ? 

There can be no satisfactory 
social order, Father D'Arcy 
argues, unless we accept the 
doctrine of the two powers, the 
sacred as well as the secular, for 
* spiritual power has the right to 
interfere with the Temporal when 
the latter commits wrong against 


its citizens’. But who is to 
judge? The church in Spain 
interfered with the moderate 
liberal-labour government of 
Senor Azana and _ supported 
Franco’s revolution; was this 
interference in the interests of 


the great mass of the citizens; or 
in the interests of the material 
wealth of the Church, the great 
feudal landlords, and the privi- 
leged ? 

Supernatural authority always 
turns out to be the invoking of 
God to defend privilege against 
reform. However difficult it may 
be for man to find his own way 
and however many mistakes the 
sovereign people may make, even 
if we can guarantee no ultimate 
success, that risk must be taken. 
There is no other way. 
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H, palm tree, thou art as foreign as I!’ 
So exclaimed Abd-er-Rahman I as he 
contemplated the palm tree that Abul- 

Abbas had planted in the garden of his palace in 

Cordova—the first to be seen in Spain. 

The introduction of the palm may be regarded 
as symbolic of the wealth of culture which was 
brought into Spain under Arab occupation. 

Cordova, as the capital of the Omayyads and 
the rival of Bagdad, was the centre of an ingenious 
and brilliant civilization for three centuries. It 
was then the seat of the sciences and arts; a centre 
of learning at a time when the rest of Europe was 
passing through its darkest history. In its heyday 
there were 200,000 inhabitants in this Moorish 
city, which then extended for a considerable distance 
along the banks of the Guadalquivir. Less than a 
century ago it was a dead city of barely 40,000, 
and much as the Moors had left it six hundred 
years earlier. In its midst there still survived—as 
today—the Great Mosque, which is one of the 
finest examples of Arab art in Spain. 

The Mosque—or Mezquita as it is called locally 
consists of one of the most amazing colonnades to 
be seen, comprising a veritable forest of over eleven 
hundred marble, jasper and alabaster columns whose 
rows cross in all directions. Two tiers of arches 
surmount the columns, and are mostly in the form 
of horseshoes. In the dull light it seems to be a 
dream-world far removed from reality. 
Damascus have nothing to compare 
twelve-centuries old monument. 


Cairo or 
with this 


Numerous Small Domes 

Of the original ceilings only odd pieces have 
been preserved. These were of cedar and larch, 
carved with the skill and beauty which is character- 
istic of Arab art. On the roof were numerous small 
domes, surmounted with golden balls. Nineteen 
naves extended the whole width of the building, and 
each possessed a large door under Arab arches. 
These doors gave on to a courtyard, and when 
they were opened the great colonnade appeared to 


What the Arabs Left in Spain 


by RAYMOND DOUGLAS 


The author has recently visited Spain and was struck by 


the important contribution made there by the Moslems 


be extended by the rows of orange trees planted in 
the yard. 

The esthetic effect of two tiers of arches over the 
colonnade was probably developed accidentally. 
This was partly because the Mosque, which is not 
lofty when compared with Christian cathedrals, 
was given more height by an additional arch, and 
partly because a single arch of such slenderness 
would have been too weak to hold the columns in 
an erect position for any length of time. So the 
columns stand surmounted by high blocks of stone 
between which the arches are spanned. 


Four Thousand Lamps 


In the vicinity of the Mosque there were several 
bathing-places for ablutions, and in the courtyard 
adjoining there is a large fountain which was used 
for washing hands, and close by three other smaller 
fountains for washing feet. 

Inside the Mosque four thousand lamps scattered 
their rays from behind coloured glass. 


Today, although this monument of Moslem 


The Mosque entrance facing the house of the Caliph 
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civilization has been desecrated by the Christians, a 
certain magnificence still survives. This, despite the 
fact that nearly all the doors leading to the nineteen 
naves have been blocked up so that chapels could 
be built in the entrances inside. The ceilings were 
destroyed and the domes have been replaced by 
tiled roofs. 

After Ferdinand III] took Cordova in 1236 the 
Mosque was converted into a Christian cathedral 
and most of its original characteristics were retained, 
but in 1523 Charles V had the horrible idea of 
planting a choir in the middle of the building. 
Sixty columns were felled for this barbarous purpose 
in order to make place for a large structure about 
two hundred feet in length. With its heavy pillars 
and high vaults in Gothic and Graeco-Roman 
style, it is a hideous contrast with the original 
Mosque. 


The Greek Sciences 

Other painful alterations and additions were 
made, so that it takes an expert eye to separate 
the clashing styles. 

In 756, under the Omayyads, Cordova became an 
independent caliphate from Bagdad, and from that 
time Moorish civilization forged ahead. The Moors 
not only built the Great Mosque but founded 
libraries, built roadways, and established schools in 
the main Andalusian towns. Agriculture flourished 
and sea trading developed. 

We are inclined to forget what we owe to this 
civilization. It was through the Moors in Spain 
that the first knowledge of the Greek sciences 
reached us from Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor 
(Byzantium). From India they learned of Chinese 
paper and the compass. They determined the time- 
year of the earth revolving round the sun, within a 
minute or two of our own calculations. 

In Spain the Arabs had seventy public libraries 
covering this vast amount of knowledge, including 
Greek and Oriental literature with comments by 
their own writers and translators. The library in 
Cordova had a catalogue of forty complete volumes, 
each of fifty pages. 

Of seven hundred minor mosques in Cordova, 
only an odd ruin remains. The rest have crumbled 
and have been forgotten in time. At Medina 
Azahara, however, within a few miles of Cordova, 
there are some noteworthy remains of the palace 
of Al-Hakem II (son of Abd-er-Rahman III) which 
have been partly restored. 

The Moors showed great tolerance of Christianity 
during their occupation of Spain, for there was no 


The nave of Abd-er-Rhaman II, at Cordova 


persecution. The execution of the Christians 
Eulogio and Flora (afterwards made saints) was 
carried out after much provocation and was due 
entirely to their fanaticism and their persistently 
abusing the Moorish rulers. 

For all the good the Arabs did and for all our 
indebtedness to them, greatness passed them by, 
It may largely be due to their nomadic habits that 
their civilization declined. 

Today the old town of Cordova, with its cobbled, 
narrow streets and patios, is much the same as 
when the Moors left it. In the past twenty-five years 
a new town has been built adjoining the old one, 
and this has given it fresh life and brought the 
population again up to 200,000. The Moors have 
departed but their traces survive not only in the 
Alhambra at Granada, the Mosque at Cordova, 
and in their several Alcazars, but also in their 
customs, which are still apparent in Spanish life. 

Some of the inhabitants of Cordova would like 
to see the Mosque restored to its original beauty, 
and if asked about it they exclaim * Ojala!’ (* That 
it might be! ’). Ojala! is an expression in common 
usage in Spanish. They do not realize that un- 
intentionally they are calling on the Moslem deity, 
oj Allah! ( Allah wills it!’). 
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| IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—XII | 


Learning about Social Anthropology 


by MAURICE FREEDMAN 


The writer recommends books for the layman 
who wants to know more about anthropology 


HE practitioners of social anthropology in 

this country are endowed with the character- 

istics which make a coterie. They are few in 
number; they have developed an idiom of their 
own; they maintain vis-d-vis their sister disciplines 
in the social sciences an inner solidarity which has 
earned them the designation of a tribe. It is to the 
credit of social anthropologists, therefore, that they 
have made no mystique of their special study and 
that, when the opportunity has been open to them, 
they have been willing to put their skill and 
knowledge at the disposal of the public. In pur- 
suing ‘ applied anthropology ° some of the profession 
have tried to be of service to colonial governments 
(whose subjects naturally form a sizeable part of 
the anthropologist’s world), international agencies, 
and industries, Yet what has brought social anthro- 
pology to the forefront of public attention in recent 
years has not been so much this kind of intervention 
in the field of public affairs as the attempt by a 
few leaders of the profession to speak to the world 
in general about the aims and methods of their 
science and the light which their studies may throw 
on social questions of very wide interest. 


A Fair Cross-section 

The first three books I mention in this article 
spring from a fruitful collaboration between 
anthropologists and the BBC Third Programme. 
Two of the books are the scripts of series of broad- 
casts by single authors (EB. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
Social Anthropology, Cohen and West, 1951, and 
Max Gluckman, Custom and Conflict in Africa, 
Basil Blackwell, 1955), while the third is a sym- 
posium on various aspects of primitive society 
(E. E. Evans-Pritchard, et al., The Institutions of 
Primitive Society, Basil Blackwell, 1954). All three 
books are necessarily works of vulgarization, but 
they popularize in the language of the educated 
man and try to make their appeal to the public on 
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the basis of a reasoned and scholarly discussion of 
human affairs. The best guarantee to the ordinary 
reader that these books represent a fair cross- 
section of anthropological opinion and knowledge 
in this country is the fact that teachers of the 
subject put them with approval into the hands of 
their students. However exotic the subject-matter 
of social anthropology and however abstruse its 
preoccupations may at times appear, many of its 
exponents try to keep their feet on the ground by 
setting out their ideas for the inspection and 
criticism of the educated public. (Unlike archeology, 
social anthropology is not a Home Service subject. 
It would be interesting to know why this is so!) 


Published Lectures 


The Josiah Mason Lectures delivered at the 
University of Birmingham have afforded another 
platform for social anthropology in recent years. 
Among the lecturers there have been several British 
social anthropologists, but so far only one of these 
has published his lectures (Raymond Firth, Elements 
of Social Organization, Watts, 1951). The lectures 
by Dr I. Hogbin on social change and by Professor 
I. Schapera on government and politics in tribal 
society have yet to appear. To the four books I 
have mentioned I should like to add a fifth 
(Raymond Firth, Human Types, Nelson, 1938) and 
part of a sixth (L. P. Mair, ‘ African Marriage and 
Social Change’, in A. Phillips, ed., Survey of 
African Marriage and Family Life, International 
African Institute, OUP, 1953) to make a small 
collection of works by British social anthropologists 
which show the general interest and applications of 
their subject. 

Looking at these works the reader will gain an 
impression of the way in which social anthropology 
has emerged from the wider science of anthropology 
tout court and be able to see how it has turned itself 
into a sociological discipline mainly concerned with 
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problems of primitive and peasant societies. 
(Social Anthropology discusses the scope and 
development of the subject. Human Types has a 
good introduction to the study of the connection 
between race and culture.) The topics which social 
anthropology considers are matters of our everyday 
experience. Of the eight talks printed in The 
Institutions of Primitive Society five are entitled: 
Religion; Orientations in Economic Life; Law; 
The Family and Kinship; and Political Institutions. 
But, of course, social anthropology usually con- 
siders these topics in fields which are remote from 
our ordinary lives. In doing so it offers us two 
opportunities. One of these is to examine our own 
social structure and social institutions against the 
background of human society at large. The other 
is to enable us to assess our responsibility for the 
social, economic, and political consequences of our 
expansion into and our relationships with what is 
nowadays called the under-developed world. 


Conflict and Cohesion 


The most recent of the books I have mentioned 
is that by Professor Gluckman. Custom and Conflict 
in Africa will serve to illustrate how the social 
anthropologist can stand as interpreter between us 
and the primitive world and enlighten us about the 
nature of society in general and what is involved in 
the liquidation of the small-scale society. Those 
who heard Professor Gluckman’s broadcasts will 
recall that he bound his six talks together on the 
theme of the intimate relationship between conflict 
and cohesion in society. By this device he pro- 
pounded six paradoxes neatly summarized in the 
titles of the several talks: the peace in the feud; 
the frailty in authority; estrangement in the family; 
the logic in witchcraft; the licence in ritual; the 
bonds in the colour-bar. Under these heads he 
attempts to show that the forces which make for 
solidarity within a society are, when they are 
examined from another point of view, also forces 
which make for conflict. Society is a complex of 
cross-cutting relationships between individuals and 
groups; a body of people held together in one 
context is divided in another; the overall cohesion of 
society rests on the balance between unifying and 
divisive relationships. In Professor Gluckman’s 
own words, ‘ .. . conflicts in one set of relationships, 
over a wider range of society or through a longer 
period of time, lead to the re-establishment of social 
cohesion.” 


In some quarters Professor Gluckman’s central 
thesis as it came over the air in the form of a neat 


paradox excited the acid comment that he was 
saying that everything was for the best in the worst 
of all possible worlds. But it is clear as we read 
what he said—-how necessary is the printed script 
to the broadcast talk!—that he is not propounding 
a neo-conservatism which finds good in the re- 
current evil. The argument really is that where 
there is a stable moral order, where there is a common 
sharing of ultimate values, conflicts are generated 
and resolved in such a manner as to reassert the 
total order. Of course, there may be logical and 
sociological difficulties in what Professor Gluckman 
says, but his provocative manner has the advantage 
that it forces us to see old things in a new light. 
Even if he speaks only half-truths, they are exciting 
ones. 

The last of Professor Gluckman’s talks, which 
deals with the South African colour-bar, underlines 
the difference between conflict in a society sharing 
a moral consensus and conflict in a society in which 
there are solidly opposed groups. Latter-day 
apartheid, by trying to liquidate the relationships 
and interdependences between black and white 
which maintained some sort of unity between them 
even when they were divided, threatens to split the 
society into sections which conflict without ever 
cohering. But being put into a segregated category 
is not the only African sorrow or problem; here 
and there, working out from his treatment of the 
traditional small-scale society, Professor Gluckman 
refers to difficulties springing from its transformation. 
For example, accusations of witchcraft, which were 
formerly linked to social relationships binding the 
accuser and the accused in a recognized system, in 
modern conditions may spill over the old limits to 
swell the fund of irrational behaviour. 


Customs No Quainter 

Professor Gluckman’s talks are about Africa, 
but they deal with the social forms of that continent 
within the framework of what social anthropologists 
sometimes like to call comparative sociology. 
Sometimes explicitly, always by implication, the 
author tries to treat a particular form of social 
relationship or mode of behaviour as an instance of 
man in society everywhere. The customs of Africans 
are no quainter and no less meaningfully inter- 
related than the customs by which we live in our 
technologically sophisticated large-scale society. 
Human behaviour is rarely random; primitive 
societies are systems which well repay the study we 
give them. 

For some things in African society we have no 
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close parallel among ourselves, but Professor 
Gluckman reminds us of our past, and as he does 
$0 he suggests ways in which the examination of 
small-scale society today can help us understand 
our past. What, for example, the historians have 
said about feud becomes more intelligible when we 
study the anthropologist’s 
SOCICLICS. 


analysis of feuding 
In Anglo-Saxon England sibs sometimes 
opposed one another in violence. But since a sib 
was a circle of relatives traced through both males 
and females and defined afresh for each group of 
brothers and sisters, any individual was likely to be 
a member of a great many sibs defined for other 
people; as a result, in any conflict between sibs a 
man could easily find himself in the camps of both 
sides to the quarrel. Precisely because the loyalties 
of individuals could be divided in this way the 
feud could not have led to perpetual hostility 
between two completely estranged parties. The 
anthropologist suggests, therefore, that as in 
primitive societies of the present so in our past, 
while the customs of society dictated conflicts other 
customs kept the conflict within bounds. The 
study of the exotic may illuminate earlier phases of 
society nearer home. 

The books I have referred to so far have all been 
written within the British tradition of social anthro- 
pology. Consequently they concentrate very 
heavily on what we may call sociological matters 
problems in the analysis of social relations and 
social institutions. When we look abroad to see 
how foreign anthropologists direct their thinking to 
the interests of the public we need to understand 
that the British specialization called social anthro- 
pology has generally no exact equivalent elsewhere. 
In the United States, where anthropology has, by 
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British standards, a huge academic presence, the 
discussion of sociological questions by anthro- 
pologists tends to include psychological concepts 
and theories. The names of Margaret Mead and 
Ruth Benedict are well known in this country; 
they are anthropologists who have made much use 
of psychological idiom and analysis. A few years 
ago a leading American anthropologist wrote a 
book to expound the public significance of his 
science, and for a British reader this book may serve 
as a guide both to American approaches in anthro- 
pology and to American ways of addressing a wide 
audience. I refer to Clyde Kluckhohn’s Mirror For 
Man: The Relation of Anthropology to Modern Life 
(Harrap, 1950). 


Father Christmas 


The French know their students of primitive 
society and culture as ethnographes. Recently they 
have been hearing much from one of their out- 
standing ethnographers, Professor Claude Lévi- 
Strauss. His book Tristes Tropiques (Plon, Paris, 
1955), which is a series of anthropological vignettes 
and sociological and cultural reflections framed in 
a sketchy autobiography, is what one might reason- 
ably expect of the French savant standing before 
a general public. The book is written with great 
style, skilful fusion of scientific and artistic elements, 
and concern for the interests of an intelligent and 
cultivated audience. It is a kind of travel book, 
with Brazil as the main scene; but the most 
interesting journey is the tour of societies, cultures, 
and ideas. The anthropology is in the rambling. 
Professor Lévi-Strauss, ethnographe and folkloriste, 
suggests, on the basis of the theory of gift-giving, 
why we perpetuate the myth of Father Christmas. 
He discusses the uses to which we may put the 
personalities of our dead. He refers to the social 
significance of writing... He touches upon a host 
of important topics, rarely developing them to the 
full and always whetting the appetite. 

Savagery and civilization both fall within the 
anthropologist’s province because, paradoxically, 
he concentrates on the former. Professor Lévi- 
Strauss’s book, like Professor Gluckman’s, under- 
lines the value of turning one’s eyes constantly from 
the primitive to the sophisticated. Human society, 
despite appearances, is one. The study of the 
exotic is a form of self-study, and when the anthro- 
pologists spread their findings and reflections before 
their fellow citizens they should be looked upon 
not only as interpreters of the strange, but also as 
assessors of their own society and its deeds. 
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| The Quest for Belief 


by W. E. SWINTON 


A biologist examines grounds for belief in Christianity and, as an 


agnostic, he concludes that rejection of old faiths is not enough 


OU want to hear the Gods speak clearly 

to you, Princess?’ asks Aglaia of Alcestis 

in Thornton Wilder’s play, A Life in the 
Sun, and in so doing asks the very qugstion that 
most thoughtful people have done, and many more 
will do. 

There have been many accounts of those who 
have sought belief, with differing results. One may 
envy those who, for one reason or another, im- 
pressive or trivial, have achieved the gift of faith 
and the security it seems to offer them. Alternatively 
one reads the easy assurance of others who boldly 
state that there is no god, and that all is myth and 
fancy. Sometimes the reasons for disbelief seem 
even slighter than those for the opposite; that the 
agnostic is convinced without research or even 
without understanding of the very pediments of 
the problems. I was assured the other day by a 
young man that the Christ story was a blatant 
invention, and when I referred to Schweitzer’s Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, which | happened to have 
with me, he thumbed through it and asked me the 
meaning of the word eschatology. 


Confusion Called Religion 


He is not alone and I can understand his problem. 
The world sees to it that most children are brought 
up in the semblance of some faith. In later years 
childhood memories, nostalgia, the beauty of 
ancient buildings, and the unquestioned delights of 
sacred music are all together in a mélange that is 
confused as ‘religion’. It becomes too easy to 
accept or reject the whole. 

I have attended countless sermons and services 
in all parts of the world, in Scottish kirks, Anglican 
cathedrals, Catholic monasteries, and in the 
Tabernacle of the Mormon Church in Salt Lake 
City. And in not one of them, in not a single sermon 
that I have ever heard or read, was there the slightest 
indication that the Gospel story is not all it purports 
to be. Even today, in the Saturday and Sunday 
newspapers, one can often read sermonettes by dis- 
tinguished clergy based on questionable authority, 

In a recent re-survey of the historical position I 


have re-read Renan and Loisy, have seriously re- 
studied the greatest of the histories open to me, 
Schweitzer’s latest edition of the Quest; I have 
read Furneux’s The Other Side of the Story, have 
just studied the Catholic answer to some of them 
by Jean Guittot and have devoured the Gifford 
Lectures of Canon Raven, as well as the Protestant 
Goguel’s The Birth of Christianity. 

How is it that the major questions that the first 
four books raise are avoided by most members of 
the Churches? Do they know that the problems 
exist, or knowing, do sentiment and faith sweep 
aside the very existence of the doubts? Or is there 
an answer that the doubters, like myself, have 
similarly avoided or missed ? 

A few years ago I resolved to solve the problem 
in a novel way. | found in conversation with a few 
clergymen in various parts of Europe that they 
were not very clear on Loisy, which I had just 
read, So I promised to send each a copy of Loisy 
as a present if he would send me back a résumé 
of his views. I received only one answer, from a 
Scottish clergyman with a scientific degree, who 
wrote that Loisy was a Catholic renegade and 
nothing that such a man could do would be of 
very deep influence on modern life or thought. 

It seems to me that no one can be interested in 
the rise of Christian thought who is not interested 
in the historicity of Christ. The evidence for the 
latter is slight. The study of the first three (synoptic) 
Gospels shows that they are different in content 
and treatment, and probably therefore in design, 
from the fourth. The Acts of the Apostles show 
various alterations that even the lay reader can 
detect. The historical nature of much that is in 
these documents cannot, it is said, be maintained. 
The earliest story is that of John, designed for 
export to the Greek world and for use in the 
primitive church, written perhaps twenty or thirty 
years after the death of Jesus. The oldest of the 
synoptic gospels is that of Mark, written later than 
John, but forming the basis of Matthew and Luke, 
both of which appear to stem from the first quarter 
of the second century. I am, of course, well aware 
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that theré are differing chronologies—for example, 
Ronald Knox’s notes in his fine translation of The 
New Testament. 

There are grave differences between the accounts 
of the life and sayings, the miracles and the promises, 
for the future of believers. Many of these are 
undoubtedly due to the lapse of time and the 
garbled accounts of the witnesses from whom the 
materials were obtained. None the less, this does 
not seem to me to be a major criticism. I attend 
football matches at which some 50,000 persons are 
usually present. The game is undoubtedly played 
before witnesses, whose word would be acceptable 
in a modern court of law, yet when I read the 
varied accounts of the whole in the Sunday news- 
papers, less than twenty-four hours later, I very 
often wonder if I had, in fact, been present, for the 
differences in account and comment are remarkable. 
If the reports of some of Stanley Matthew’s exploits 
are transcribed from aged eyewitnesses’ accounts in 
the year 2000 what a synoptic they will make! 


The Real Jesus 


None the less, for brevity’s sake, let us admit the 
deficiencies; that the accounts have been added 
to and have been rearranged; that miracles and 
other manifestations were introduced to conform to 
Old Testament prophecies rather than New Testa- 
ment facts; and what have we got? That a man of 
fairly ordinary abilities and not too humble, for he 
was a tradesman, was born in Nazareth of a trades- 
man father and an ordinary mother, who inci- 
dentally had other children; that he taught the 
people as a prophet, with or without increasing 
self-deception; that in a ministry of eighteen months 
to three years he was well known to a small section 
of people around Capernaum and that he ultimately 
taught in Jerusalem, but being held to have contra- 
vened the law, or at least to have been guilty of 
conduct likely to lead to a breach of the peace, he 
was crucified, so that he died and was buried. 

He had a as his 
disciples, and in their eyes he was the Messiah, 
come to herald the end of the world and the liberation 
of the Jews. For he was a Jew who conformed to 
the Jewish laws and shared the Jewish hopes. 
From this has come the Christian Church, with its 
300 million adherents, its immense history and 
liturgy, its well-taught hopes for mankind, and a 
highly esteemed code of morality. 

The lack of historical material is readily to be 
understood if the Parousia were so soon to come. 
Additions by the early church are easy to under- 


few followers known to us 
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stand. Christ becomes the God-Christ; and like 
so many of the other gods must share a virgin 
birth and a glorious death and resurrection. We 
know many such gods. The remarkable thing is 
that today, even among the most scholarly prelates, 
it is held that all other virgin births are mythology 
and all other resurrections are but shadows 
from the pagan past, but the Christ stories are true! 
It may well be that the foundation of the Roman 
Church by Peter (appointed apparently on a 
forged commission) has been a good thing financially, 
for a long line of Popes and for innumerable priests. 
This is surely a continuation of the argument of 
Reimarus that after the death of Jesus the disciples 
had forgotten how to work, so they amplified the 
story of the life and death, and invented the resur- 
rection, to keep themselves on the public payroll. 
Yet surely other arguments are possible, without 
attributing truth to the resurrection or deliberate 
false practices to the apostles and the Church. 
If we complain of the poor historical record because 
Jesus spoke ordinary things to ordinary people in 
Aramaic, what sort of records would we have had 
he dealt with the quantum theory in English? 
Alternatively, when Jesus is alleged to turn the 
water into wine, we dismiss the matter as obviously 
supernatural. We dismiss what we understand as 
ordinary and reject what we do not understand as 
impossible. 


The Rise of the Church 


It is said that the medieval Church had an 
imposing theory of the universe. Almighty God 
had created heaven, earth, and man. Man had 
rebelled against his creator and justly incurred the 
doom of death, and damnation after death. Yet 
this theory has worked pretty well. In the most 
serious biography of Einstein, written by a fellow 
mathematician, it is said that Newtonian physics 
had God as an essential constituent in the formule. 
But most people were quite content with them, and 
the formule worked, until Einstein eliminated God 
by symbolic substitution. It is agreed that many 
of the formule worked even better for the change, 
though not all are agreed that the Einstein formula 
are the final answer. 

Whatever miracles Jesus did or did not do, the 
miracle of the rise and persistence of the Church 
is certainly hard to explain, though thousands have 
attempted to do so. Loisy sees the answer as 
based originally on the very persecution designed 
to destroy it. He says: ‘As the third century 
unfolded, Roman paganism more and more came 
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to resemble a vast hoarding behind which the 
Christian religion was gradually being built up. 
And so in our day it may be that Christianity in 
turn has become a fagade behind which men are 
building the religion of humanity.’ 

I wish I could be sure of this. The Catholic 
Church is today increasing in strength, even if 
some of us think it mainly worships itself. Yet it 
provides enormous satisfaction and content for 
millions; its churches and clergy are always avail- 
able. It may be that this is psychological treatment, 
though it seems to me that the followers receive 
something just as likely to be lasting as anything 
they get from the psychiatrist and it certainly costs 
the nation and the patient less. Sir James Barrie 
once said: ‘He who rises from prayer a better 
man, his prayer is answered.” This may not be 
religion, but it is sense. 

The Anglican Church is perhaps less strong, but 
it is socially powerful. No doubt its main concern 
is with the State, from which its authority is derived. 


The Humanist Alternative 


But before we condemn or sneer at religions, or 
hold the Parousia in contempt, let us ask ourselves 
what are the fruits of humanism. Have we rules 
and regulations as satisfactorily phrased and as 
workable as the Sermon on the Mount? The alleged 
decline in church attendance can be little satis- 
faction to the agnostic who sees no increase at all 
in interest in his tenets. And interest is all the more 
essential, for if we are working on the threadbare 
fabric of a religious moral code it will be the voice 
of democracy that will make our new laws, and 
where is the humanist majority? Does the addition 
of the word * scientific’ to the humanism improve 
the position ? What Parousia looms for the followers 
of this dogma, and do we not expect too much 
from science and the scientist? Science is driving 
very fast, but it is not clear if the humanist road 
is any nearer construction than the much-wanted 
autobahns. And the medieval notions of men’s dis- 
agreement and revolt leading to the doom of death 
seem much nearer fulfilment from man’s scientific 
discoveries than from any dark age controversy. 

I remember reading in Literary Guide: * What 
makes the source book of Christianity seem so 
remote from present-day needs is the absence of 
any social obligation or collective endeavour in 
any other enterprise than private salvation.’ But 
is the ethic of the non-Christian any nearer answering 
the problem? If it is, it is unknown to the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


according to the texts of their recent appeals. Men 
have seldom been more selfish than they are today. 

As one intensely interested in the search for belief, 
as I do not believe in the virgin birth or in the 
resurrection, | cannot conform to the catechisms of 
any Church except perhaps the Unitarian. Like 
Huxley and many others, | am compelled to be an 
agnostic. But if the humanists are to achieve any- 
thing apart from personal satisfaction there will 
have to be less facile criticism and more con- 
structive building. We can leave the quest for 
the historical Jesus to the monumental 
labours of a Schweitzer, even if the Hegelian 
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basis on which he started 


foundation of a new legend. 


seclusion but by concerted action. 


HE publication in book 
form of last year’s Reith 
Lectures, The Englishness 


of English Art, by Dr Nikolaus 
Pevsner (Architectural Press, 16s), 
enables me to repair a regrettable 
omission No notice of the 
lectures appeared here at the 
time, seeming to justify the taunt 
that rationalists are indifferent or 
insensitive to art. We are some- 
times confronted with the case of 
John Stuart Mill, the * saint of 
rationalism’, and, according to 
this theory, its near-martyr. That 
kind of one-sided development, 
however, is not peculiar to 
rationalists—less than ever today 
when everyone willy-nilly special- 
izes. The remedy lies in a return 
to the Greek ideal of balance 
and harmony. Reason is not 
necessarily opposed toart. André 
Gide, who believed the 
demonic nature of inspiration, 
could nevertheless write: * Every 
work of art is primarily a product 
of reason.’ And one of the 
qualities Dr Pevsner himself ad- 
mires in English art is its * reason- 
ableness ’. 


In the Footsteps of Moses 


It is not the rationalist but the 
Puritan who frowns on art. Dr 
Pevsner, by the way, spoke as if 
Puritanism (like Perpendicular 
Gothic) were an English creation. 
Cromwell's Ironsides (pilloried 
by Dr Pevsner for their acts of 
vandalism) were only following in 
the footsteps of Moses. 

Apropos, the tercentenary of the 
re-settlement of Jews in England 
under Cromwell reminds us, 
other things, that the 
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is rejected by 
other humanists like Bertrand Russell. 
answer is the answer that Schweitzer gives 
of self denial, of service to others, almost the 
But the hero of 
Lambaréné works alone and far away. If the world 
of men is to be saved from itself it will not be by 
Rejection of old 
faiths and old moralities is not enough. 


Maybe the 
a life 


Let us 


The Reith Lectures 


by A. D. COHEN 


| ON THE AIR | 


people of the Book, when they 
were a people, took little interest 
in artistic creation. There has 
never been much Jewish 
art, due, it may be, to the embargo 
on * graven images” and to too 
intense a preoccupation with the 
supernatural. The Jews how- 
ever have left behind a great 
religious poetry but no buildings 
or statues in the manner of the 
Greeks. The Bible account of 
the building of Solomon’s Temple 
is more concerned with the 
richness of the materials used 
cedar, olive wood, and gold, 
especially gold (they must have 
been clever goldsmiths in their 
time)—than with beauty of form 
and design. Times have changed. 
In his commemorative broadcast 
(Home, April 15) Lord Samuel, 
a great Liberal and humanist, 
naturally addressed himself in 
the main to the subject of religious 
toleration and the gain it had 
brought to both sides. He might 
have added that Jews, in their 
adopted home, have been as 
prominent in art as in commerce. 
I need only mention Epstein and 
the Rothensteins here. 

But to return to Dr Pevsner. 
In England the ‘esthetic black- 
out’ (Sir Herbert Read’s phrase) 
coincided with the rise of Purita- 
nism, merging, via a brief age 
of elegance, in the Industrial 


hope that the erudition so commonly to be observed 
in the pages of this journal will be able to dispel 
some of the clouds and answer the questions that 
arise most certainly in other minds as well as mine. 
The life-boat service is not primarily manned for 
those who are cast up alive on happy shores. It 
exists for those in peril and in darkness who have 
some faith in science but mainly hope in human 
wisdom and human charity. 


Revolution and 
pseudo-Gothic, 
and so on 


the horrors— 
pseudo-Oriental, 
of Victorian art, the 
art of a plutocracy with more 


money than taste. The spell was 
only broken with the arrival of 
William Morris and the Pre- 


Raphaelites. This story was 
unfolded by Dr Pevsner in his 
own way—that is, unchrono- 


logically but with a wealth of 
illustrative detail. 

Writing as a layman, I have 
only one grouse. In any schematic 
arrangement you would expect to 
find some square pegs in round 
holes. Dr Pevsner was not 
content with this—-or not always. 
If a peg doesn’t fit into its hole, 
so much the worse for the peg. 
There is little in common, for 
example, between Hogarth (a 
moralist and observer of life) 
and Blake (who ushered in the 
Romantic Revival) except the 
fact that they were both English. 
It doesn’t help to call Blake a 
Puritan, which he was not, or to 
invoke some convenient split or 
‘polarity’ in the English char- 
acter, which is too much like 
* Heads I win, tails you lose’, 

Dr Pevsner, though he did refer 
to the cross-Channel traffic in 
ideas and styles, was bound by the 
terms of his brief to make the most 
of ‘ Englishness’*. But there is 
also a sense in which art cuts 
across all frontiers of place or time. 
Some years ago Sir Herbert 
Read got together an exhibition 
with the title ‘1,000 Years of 
Contemporary Art’. It was a 
remarkable demonstration of the 
continuity of art, for art knows 
no apartheid. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE LEIBNIZ-CLARKE 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes 
by H. G. Alexander (Manchester 
University Press, 16s). The 
quarrel between Leibniz and 
Newton led to one of the most 
fascinating and in some ways 
deplorable of all famous intel- 
lectual controversies. It was a 
struggle between giants, but they 
lost their tempers and at times 
behaved like children. Newton 
accused Leibniz of stealing his 
invention of the calculus. The 
dispute extended when Leibniz 
wrote to the Princess of Wales 
to warn her that religion was 
threatened by Newton's philos- 
ophy. This was a bitter pill for 
Newton to swallow because he 
believed that his discoveries in 
physics provided new evidence 
for the existence and providence 
of God. The cudgels were taken 
up on his behalf by Samuel 
Clarke, whose orthodoxy, how- 
ever, was suspect. According to 
Voltaire, the Bishop of Lincoln 
prevented Clarke from _ being 
made Archbishop of Canterbury 
by telling Princess Caroline that 
although he was the most learned 
and honest man in her dominions 
he had one defect-—he was not a 
Christian, Caroline was a highly 
intelligent woman and she tried 
in vain to reconcile Leibniz and 
Newton. The chief interest of 
the letters exchanged between 
Leibniz and Clarke today is not 
so much the theological dispute 
as the criticisms Leibniz made of 
Newton’s thories of space, time, 
and gravitation. Newton believed 
space to be the sensorium of God. 
The idea delighted Addison, but 
Leibniz would. have none of it. 
He also fastened on the difficulties 
of gravity acting from a distance. 
Kant was greatly influenced by 
Leibniz’s views and nowadays it 
is often said that the theory of 
relativity to some extent vindi- 
cates them. We can no longer 
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doubt that with regard to the 
calculus both Newton and 
Leibniz made the discovery inde- 
pendently. And Mr Alexander, 
in his Introduction to this book, 
pronounces judicially that in the 
light of modern physics the 
scientific duel between these great 
men ended in a draw. 


ARISTOTLE’S META- 
PHYSICS. Edited and translated 
by John Warrington. Intro- 
duction by Sir David Ross 
(Everyman's Library; Dent, 7s). 
It was a bold, imaginative choice 
to make a new translation of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics the thous- 
andth volume in Everyman's 
Library. Few books in the 
world have exerted such a pro- 
found influence on human thought 
and there must be few series 
which have brought so many 
masterpieces within easy reach 
of the man in the street as 
Everyman's Library, which is 
now celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Lately the price of the 
series has been increased and all 
new volumes are being produced 
in crown octavo. But they 
remain within reach of the most 
modest purse, and the new 
format is dignified and a pleasure 
to handle. It is greatly to the 


credit of the publishers that they 
have included so many books of 
permanent value but restricted 
appeal. The reader with no 
previous knowledge of philosophy 
will not be able to make head or 
tail of the lecture notes which 
Aristotle placed after his writings 
on physics, thus unwittingly add- 
ing a new word to our vocabulary 

‘metaphysics" or, literally, 
after physics. Yet, as Sir David 
Ross says in his Introduction, 
this is ‘certainly one of the 
greatest of all philosophical 
works *. It has been the grammar 
of European thought until very 
recent times, Even today, philos- 
ophers of whatever school must 
come to terms with the concepts 
introduced in this book even 
when they reject such notions as 
substance, being, causality, and 
ontology. The elaborate reasons 
they are forced to give are a 
tribute to the amazing genius of 
Aristotle. In the Middle Ages he 
had the distinction of being 
condemned by the Pope, only to 
be reinstated and used-——some 
would say abused——to furnish an 
official philosophy for the Catholic 
Church. 


| CRIMINOLOGY | 


DAUGHTERS OF CAIN, by 
Renee Huggett and Paul Berry 
(Allen & Unwin, 18s), is * not 
the story of murder alone, but of 
the lives, emotions, and difficulties 
of eight women who in the end 
all suffered the same death.’ Its 
reputably humane and scientific 
slant is, as it were, triply guaran- 
teed: by the publishers, by 
Margery Fry’s excellent foreword, 
and by the name of Vera Brittain 
as actively participating dedicatee. 
The painstaking researches em- 
bodied in this study were promp- 
ted by a challenging statistic. 
Between 1923 and 1953 (following 
the notorious case of Edith 
Thompson), sixty-four women 
were condemned to death in 
Great Britain but only seven 
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were executed, whereas during 
the same period more than half 
the men sentenced were hanged. 
The cases of these seven, with 
that of Mrs Christofi who fol- 
lowed them, form the narrative 
of this book, along with a 
postcript on Ruth Ellis. * Made 
in Hell’, ‘ Death in Small Doses ’, 
*Greek Tragedy ’—-such chapter 
headings suggest the high degree 
of readability which is there. But 
there is nothing sordidly sen- 
sational; rather a clearing of the 
air, a shooing away of those 
conversational crows who count 
their carrion moments from one 
gallows to another. An epilogue 
assesses the evidence; it consti- 
tutes a powerful new document 
in the abolitionist cause. 


TRAVEL 


RUSSIAN HOLIDAY, by 
Allan Chappelow (Harrap, 18s). 
A foreword by Sir Norman 
Angell, with his succulently ma- 
tured wisdom, may be regarded 
as reliable hall-mark. Russian 
travel is in the air; copy-cat 
writer supplies sheepish reader 
and soon there may be far too 
much of the same thing. But 
this book is a document of a 
project so far unique; the author 
was one of twenty-six students 
(largely post-graduate) exchanging 
holidays with a similar Russian 
group in 1954. Clear thought is 
well served by a holiday mood 
and Mr Chappelow’s narrative 
displays an attractively unpre- 
tentious student blend of the 
serious with the light-hearted. 
He travelled widely, saw many 
official sights but also sauntered 
on his own. A large number of 
good photographs are included. 
At the outset he could not imagine 
a Russian in a bathing costume 
enjoying himself at the seaside, 
but the picture which he eventu- 
ally obtained at first hand was 
that of a people * fundamentally 
friendly, frank and cheerful’. 
Student meetings are more earthy 
than those on cabinet level. If 
these vagantes* could become 
more active one might more 
easily discern that the pregnantly 
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One of the 170 photographs of life in Russia, from Murmansk to 
Samarkand, which have been gathered together in Russia in Pictures 
(Duckworth, 25s), edited with an introduction and notes by A. Fichelle 


bright side of our Dark Age is 
showing through. 


FICTION 


LEVINE, by James Hanley 
(Macdonald, 15s). The sea surges 
powerfully—as connoisseurs of 
Mr Hanley might expect—in the 
background of this tale, where 
two deeply neurotic waifs are 
thrown together by fateful chance. 
The long frustrated Grace finds 
her Felix Levine, sailor without 
ship or papers. He is also 
socially sore and longing for the 
freedom of salty spaciousness 
which has been denied him. After 
a brief happiness together he 
feels the chain tightening, and he 
kills her almost instinctively as an 
animal might. It is a fine study 
of two tragic characters. 


BURDEN OF BLESSING, by 


Sylvia Read (Ward, Lock, 10s 6d), 
is that well-established form, a 
novel of uneasy family relation- 
ships. They are brimful of guilts 
towards each other —unhappily 
married Elaine haunted by the 
wrong she had done her sister, 
their mother uncomfortably at- 
tracted to her son-in-law. But 
nowadays the old psychological 
stuff tends to be hotted up by a 
plot of melodramatic incident. 
Here, for instance, we have the 
American interloper in the Breton 
village almost shaking to death, 
a little jeering boy who suddenly 
typifies the villagers’ attitude to 
his offering of the imagined 
blessing of development and pro- 
gress. But this young first 
novelist has a promising style and 
mounts her tension until it 
finally breaks—with the help of 
a sudden death. 


THE TREE OF MAN, by 
Patrick White (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 18s). This Australian 
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family chronicle is simple and 
real as the earth from which the 
tree springs. The ordinary daily 
existences of Stan and Amy 
Parker are depicted without frills 
but with an intrinsic, Hardiesque 
grandeur. Stan Parker surely 
steps into the forefront of modern 
fictional characters. Critics have 
already placed the author in the 
high company of Joyce and 
Lawrence, as well as Hardy. But 
he is securely himself, with a 
plair. idiom, redolent of his 
country, which will be freshly 
invigorating to most English 
ears. 


ESSAYS 


ALL ABOUT OURSELVES, 
by J. B. Priestley (Heinemann, 
21s). ‘So many a decent fellow, 
showing a better face to his bad 
luck than ever I appear to have 
shown to my good luck, must 
have cried in his exasperation: 
“Does this chap never enjoy 
anything?’’ And my reply, long 
overdue, is this book.’ It is a 
generously full reply of nearly 
eighty short essays on life and 
letters; it should help to disarm 
some critics who, disliking the 
author's prejudices, have been 
equally prejudiced against him. 

Mr Eric Gillett, introducing, 
claims kinship with Hazlitt and 
the authentic ring of a great 
English essayist. This includes a 
capacity to approach his subject 
as if seen for the first time. It 
is pleasant to think how many 
readers may be enabled into such 
fresh encounters with the comic 
characters of Shakespeare, 
Dickens, and Peacock. They 
will be helped also to penetrate 
their own world of variegated 
fact and thought at many new 
angles. 

In the last fragment we 
read: ‘ One of the best pleasures 
of the day for me has been its 
last, this drifting away from 
consciousness... again, I have 
always been delighted at the 
prospect of a new day, a fresh 
try. The book will tend to 
foster this spontaneous vitality of 
straight enjoyment. There is a 
decent minimum of polemic. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE AMERICANS: Ways 
of Life and Thought, by Various 
Authors (Cohen & West, 8s 6d). 
This is a collection of ten broad- 
casts delivered in the spring of 
1955 to the sixth forms of schools 
in England and Wales. Topics 
range from the frontier tradition 
to some observations on American 
literature, each taken by an 
authority in his field. Accent is 
on the contrasts with British life 
rather than on the similarities. 
Despite the fact that the authors 
had to compress their messages 
into twenty-minute allotments, 
there is a high level of quality 
and unity-——very little talking- 
down, which is the defect of 
school broadcasts. Thus they 
have been made available with 
some corrections in their script- 
form for an adult public. 

Now a _ word about these 
selected important truths on the 
American people. Turner's 
frontier theory has enjoyed favour 
for such a long time that, though 
it has been checked by criticism 
from explaining the whole of 
American life, any twenty-minute 
sketch of American history is 
likely to make it greatly over- 
shadow other important factors. 
A far more fundamental fact of 
American civilization has been 
the virtual absence of feudalism. 
Opportunities to take up free 
land on the frontier frustrated 
every fancy land tenure scheme. 
And the abolition of primo- 
geniture in such plantation States 
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as Virginia after the Revolution 
sealed its doom, Because Ameri- 
cans have been able in the past 
to escape a fixed social system 
resting on property there has 
persisted in the American mind 
a tradition of experiment and 
change markedly different from 
the European. 

The planners of these talks did 
not see fit to include one on the 
religious aspect of American life. 
Because separation of Church 
and State has been a fact since 
colonial times the secularization 
of American life has not had the 
anti-clerical character so preva- 
lent in Europe. Traditionally 
pragmatic in outlook, Americans 
can be thoroughly secular and 
yet fill the churches on Sunday. 
They are a highly mobile people, 
horizontally and vertically, and 
change their churches almost as 
often as they put on a new suit 
of clothes. It is not uncommon 
to know people who have be- 
longed to several denominations 
in their lifetime. Even the recent 
increase in church attendance 
reflects the steady movement 
during prosperous times towards 
the comfortable and conservative 
denominations. But few Ameri- 
cans would conceive the ‘Christian 
Front’ as being allied to reaction; 
despite Tennessee monkey trials 
and the Ku Klux Klan, Christi- 
anity in American experience has 
been on the whole favourable to 
the development of democratic 
institutions. And if anything can 
account for the present-day re- 
ligious situation it has been the 
gradual growth of indifference 
rather than militant agnosticism. 


MAY SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 
W. Bent, Liverpool 11 
T. N. E. Smith, Arnold, Notts 


Mrs M. G. Keeling, Ickenham, 
Middlesex 


Each receives a Book Token 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MYTH OR HISTORY? 


Sirn,—-Lord Raglan’s criteria of 
historicity are curious. The stables 
excavated at Megiddo were cer- 
tainly built for a king, who is 
assigned by competent archzolo- 
gists to the tenth century Bc (the 
century in which Solomon, Heb. 
Shelomoh, is said to have 
flourished). The owner of these 
stables must have been a powerful 
ruler, likely to form alliances and 
capable of commanding enough 
wealth to build a temple—it 
would be strange if he did not 
build a temple, unless he inherited 
one. And yet he has been spurlos 
versenkt and displaced by a 
creature of myth! Lord Raglan 
knows that the displaced king did 
not bear the name Shelomoh, 
and that the compiler of the 
Book of Kings suppressed every 
detail about him or else knew 
nothing ! 

Why have no traces of Shelo- 
moh been found on the site of 
Jerusalem ? | ask why has Jeru- 
salem yielded no traces of Heze- 
kiah, whose historicity has been 
proved by the Tayler cylinder, on 
which Sennacherib boasts how he 
shut him up in his capital * like 
a bird in a cage’ ? Hezekiah is 
not the only Hebrew ruler of 
whom we find mention in con- 
temporary non-Biblical records, 
but whose names have not turned 
up in Palestinian inscriptions. 

If nothing had been told us of 
Charlemagne outside the Chanson 
Roland, Lord Raglan would have 
dismissed him as a myth. The 
case of the Caerleon amphitheatre 
is not a parallel to that of the 
Megiddo stables. No one claims 
that this amphitheatre was built 
for a king said to have been 
mentioned in documents of his 
age. Artorius, if he ever lived, 
may have used it or he may not. 

A. D. Howe ct London, 
W114, 
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Historical Criticism 

Sir,—Mr Robertson's ideas of 
history are very ingenuous. Not 
only are all characters either 
black or white, but all statements 
are certainly true or false and, it 
seems, certainly true unless they 
can be proved false. He does not 
realize that all historical writers 
are propagandists, for their own 
philosophies even if they are not 
obsessed by some religious or 
political dogma. Modern writers 
can be, and often are, convicted 
of bias and inaccuracy because 
their sources are known, and this 
fact also makes it difficult for 
them to deviate very far. There 
is, aS a rule, no check on ancient 
writers, and this, far from arous- 
ing any doubts in Mr Robertson's 
mind, induces him to accept all 
that they say with simple faith. 
It is as hard to draw a line be- 
tween the historical and un- 
historical in Livy’s writings as it 
is to draw a line between the 
innocent and guilty among Stalin’s 
victims, but it is pretty certain 
that they contain a good deal of 
myth as well as of propaganda, 
and that what passes_ for 
‘tradition’ ts never historical. 
RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 


Some Roman Minds 

Sir, The difference between 
Messrs. Murray, Smith and 
Bennett and myself are partly 
matters of taste, partly due to the 
inevitable compression forced 
upon me in a book review. I 
have said what I have to say of 
Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus and 
Marcus Aurelius more fully in 
Morals in World History and 
How to Read History, to which | 
refer my critics ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Nudism 


Sir,-The tone of Mr Head's 


letter in your March issue seems 
rather to imply that because he 
has found certain objections to 
social nudity he has refuted it. 
But do his objections amount to 
very much? 

First, as to climate. No naturist 
is required to leave off his clothing 
in inclement surroundings, and 
there would be no purpose in his 
doing so. 

Second, the ‘ esthetic’ argu- 
ment is admittedly an argument: 
the unclothed body is often un- 
attractive. But is this a very 
important consideration to set 
against the moral arguments for 
acceptance of the body and the 
happiness that many find in the 
sunshine clubs? It could equally 
be made an argument against 
bathing in regulation costume, 


which does not conceal the 
erratic shapes of the human 
frame. Jeans, hiking kit, battle- 


dress, and many other outfits are 
worn for good and _ sufficient 
reasons although they may make 
us look mosf unattractive. 


In his anxiety about love- 
making, surely Mr Head is 
romantic and unworldly to a 


degree? Does he imagine that 
curiosity about the body of a 
person of the other sex is 
healthy and wholesome, and 
frank familiarity with the naked 
body is unwholesome or degrad- 
ing? Has he never been pained 
by the commercial exploitation 
of semi-nudity and adolescent 
curiosity apparent on all sides 
today? And is he really con- 
vinced that initiation of young 
people into knowledge of each 
others’ bodies on conventional 
lines is always a happy and up- 
lifting experience ? 

Believe me, there is plenty of 
romantic love among sunbathers. 

Co London, N4. 


Rationalist Review 


The Evolution of Religion 


by F. H. GEORGE 


N the modern world, largely due to the advance 

of science, we are made aware of the degree of 

control that we exercise over our own evolution. 
This leads us to examine all aspects of our society 
to see which things are necessary to us and which 
we can dispense with. Many questions have already 
arisen about the necessity or otherwise of religion, 
and in this note it is hoped to consider the develop- 
ment of religion as a means of seeing what role it 
has played in society. For this information we go 
to the anthropologist, the historian, and the 
psychologist. 


Primitive Attitudes 

Sir James Frazer saw religion as having developed 
_ from magic. There is a considerable body of 
evidence that suggests that primitive people saw 
any worker of apparently supernatural things as 
godlike. It is certain that they made no clear and 
subtle distinction between God in a modern sophisti- 
cated sense and people that moderns would call 
mere tricksters, magicians, and witch-doctors. This 
is regarded by some people as signifying that 
primitive people had no religion in our sense. 
Nevertheless primitive attitudes about supernatural 
occurrences are usually taken to be the precursors of 
more sophisticated religious beliefs, and hence it 
is important that they be made clearer. 

A Frenchman, Thevet, writing at the time of the 
discovery of America, described the Brazilian 
Indians as having gone through an evolutionary 
process of removing their sorcerers and magicians 
from the ordinary run of men to such an extent that 
they had become deified. The deification of living 
people is of course as old as history. The ancient 
Greeks for’ example were famous for their deifi- 
cations. The philosopher Empedocles is usually 
credited with being a god rather than a mere 
wizard. He himself taught that he could control 
the elements, banish sickness, cure old age, and 


raise the dead, and these are certainly all godlike 
activities. 

The last point reminds us that gods were often 
also conceived of as invisible magicians, but the 
idea that God could appear in human form existed 
long before Christianity. 


The Same Function 

Broadly speaking, it looks as if the direction of 
evolution has been from magic to religion. Apart 
from the change in idea, however, it seems fairly 
certain that both magic and religion performed 
much the same function in society. They both 
operated in emotionally charged situations, where 
the power of human prediction and control had 
failed; they seemed to thrive on the measure of 
human ignorance of the facts, and it is true that 
humans are still ignorant of many things. 

Both religion and magic have a common back- 
ground in myth, which operates as a primitive 
explanatory system on the one hand, and a sort of 
ethical and social guide on the other. Of course, 
myth in the form of the fairy story and the saga 
still exert an enormous influence on our thinking 
and enter into our education; these useful facets 
differ from religion in that they are accepted as 
valuable while being still regarded as myth. 
Malinowski describes myth in general as satisfying 
deep religious wants, moral cravings, social sub- 
missions, assertions and even practical requirements; 
myth is thus seen by him as a vital integral part of 
society. There seems little doubt of its value in 
this way in the past, especially among primitive 
people, but this will not necessarily be a recommend- 
ation for its use in the future. But let us examine 
this matter a little further. 


Explanatory System 
It can be taken as a fact that myth in a community 
represents a statement of the background of super- 
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natural activity, and it is clearly not essential to 
the future in this role as its job here has been 
wholly taken over by science. Also it served as a 
form of primitive explanatory system which allowed 
people to classify and codify what we would now 
describe as knowledge, and this role too is now 
performed far more effectively by science, in the 
broader sense of that term. The principal need that 
myth seems to have met, that science cannot as yet 
meet, is that of catering for certain of the emotional 
needs of the people. The trouble here is that it is 
not necessarily the truth that people wish to hear, 
hence the existence of myth and its brain-child, 
religion. 


More Effective Means 


In modern society the arts generally seem to play, 
for many, the role of religion, a fact that should 
encourage us to believe that there is no human need 
80 specific as to require a highly particular form of 
satisfaction. Substitute activities are now well 
enough known to suggest that religion is not essential 
to us, although it could be said to be desirable to 
some people 

If we take the view that religion is part of a myth 
that is socially useful, then we still, | think, have to 
admit that there is some reason for supposing that 
science will find other more effective means of 
satisfying such needs. This seems all the more 
plausible as religion to be effective must be plausible 
and its plausibility is more and more suspect the 
more that science advances. 


Therapeutic Techniques 

Psychology and psychiatry are likely to be the 
fields that will find means of satisfying the cravings 
of certain of our populace and the arts may figure 
prominently in their therapeutic techniques. But 
the present craving for a cross to follow may merely 
be a symptom of the times; one that we may expect 
knowledge and reason to cure. At the same time, 
while there is no certainty about the facts, it seems 
that to behave as if there were a god, of a roughly 
Christian kind, may still be a satisfactory guide to 
humans in their behaviour, and in this it may be a 
useful part of a useful social heritage. Certainly 
the search for truth is not the only problem here, 
and there is no question of claiming that God 
exists. God is an idea, an idealization, a yardstick 
and nothing more. What is important is that such 
idealizations are rapidly becoming part of science, 
so the reign of the usefulness of the present myths, 
and even myth in general, may be very limited. 
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Notes and News 


ROM various parts of the world there is heartening 
Fes of growing support for the principles for 

which the RPA stands. In this country new 
discussion groups have been formed during the past 
twelve months, and we have already reported the 
striking success of the Cambridge Humanists. Now 
we are informed by Mr Robert Millar, one of our most 
active members in Norway, that a new association has 
been started in Oslo which hopes to have groups ail 
over the country. The inaugural meeting was attended 
by 400 people, including Professor Anatol Heintz, Dr 
Scharfenberg, Dr Langfeldt, Professor Hygen, Dr 
Kristian Horn, and a number of other noted scientists, 
judges, and leaders of thought. The name chosen for 
this association is Human-Etisk Forbund, which means 
literally Humanist-Ethical Federation. Its outlook is 
so akin to our own that we need not revive the tedious 
controversy about the rival merits of the terms ‘human- 
ism’ and ‘ rationalism’, What matters more than the 
label is the stuff in the bottle. 


* * 


From the United States, also, comes good news of 
the progress made by the American Humanist Association. 
Its slogan is * Science for Humanity’ and no one who 
reads its excellent publications can doubt that it is in 
the same family of ideas as ourselves. The famous 
American chemist, Dr Harold C. Urey, produced a 
lively reaction at a recent conference when he argued 
that although Christianity is not true it is necessary to 
preserve moral values in the community. Mr Lloyd 
Morain, who has been President for six years, deserves 
full credit for building up the AHA. He is now succeeded 
by Dr H. J. Muller, the geneticist and Nobel prize- 
winner. The Association sponsors an annual lecture, 
which was delivered this year by Paul Blanshard on 
Literary Censorship and Book-Burning. Many of our 
readers will be familiar with Paul Blanshard’s books on 
Roman Catholicism. 


Readers who have made a special study of any subject 
on which they are prepared and accustomed to speak 
are invited to write to Donald Ford at 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, W8. A panel of such speakers is being prepared 
for the use of secretaries of local groups in the movement. 
Please state clearly the subject and give qualifications, 
experience, and age. 

* 


We are extremely grateful to all those friends of the 
rationalist movement listed on p. 34 who have contributed 
to the Sustentation Fund. Our efforts to improve the 
appearance of the Guide and the ever-mounting costs of 
production make it impossible for the journal to pay 
its way on the present circulation. We feel, however, 
that it is vital that the rationalist point of view on all 
the bewildering problems of the modern world should 
be adequately presented. In order to catch the modern 


ear we must speak in the current idiom and show where 
we stand in relation to the most recent trends of thought. 


* * 


Not everyone is in a position to help financially to clear 
the fog of muddled thinking, but all members could at 
least try to persuade their friends to join the RPA, 
If we could double our membership most of our diffi- 
culties would be solved. By far the best form of ad- 
vertisement is personal recommendation. 


Mr P. Victor Morris, formerly Secretary of the 
National Secular Society, has started a new monthly 
journal, Secular Life, which is intended to supplement 
existing freethought, rationalist, and humanist publi- 
cations, and to provide a regular commentary on the 
news and topics of the day from the standpoint of 
secularism. Co-existence is the order of the day and 
we welcome a friendly competitor. The editorial address 
is 244 Lauderdale Mansions, London, W9. 

* 

In response to many requests we reprint the names 
and addresses of those members who are willing to 
meet other rationalists in their respective districts, to- 
gether with recent additions : 

Squadron-Leader A. C. F. Chambre, Officers’ Mess, 

RAF, Finningley, Doncaster, Yorks. 

J. H. Sowden, 29 Manor Street, Halifax, Yorks. 


Norman F. Shephard, 11 Bignell Road, Sandy Hill 
Road, Plumstead, London, SE18. 


F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone Gardens, Newcastle-on-Tyne 7. 


Arthur Charles, 5 Scott Avenue, Mildenhall, Bury St 
Edmunds, Suffolk. 


Mrs J. L. Jones, 10 Oakleigh Avenue, Dewsbury Road, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 


Peter Lonsdale, 58 Maury Road, London, N16. 

I. M. Moonie, 3434 Durocher (Apt. 8), Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

D. Breckner, 9838 
Canada. 

R. W. Hobbs, 12 Harcourt Terrace, Salisbury. 


J. Henry Lloyd, 91 Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 

Mrs M. Elkington, 
Ontario, Canada. 
Mrs G. Collison, Morgat, 1 St Mary’s Road, Reigate, 

Surrey. 


R. D. Walton, Broomhill, Paterson Street, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 


L/Cpl R. I. Odell, STC Staff, British Military Hospital, 
Singapore (c/o GPO Singapore). 


Mrs J. Taylor, ‘ Thursday's Green ’, 51 Bishop’s Avenue, 
Twyford Park, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


J. S. Reynolds, 23 Lyncroft Ave, Ripley, Derbyshire. 


Miss D. Swan, ‘ Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian, 
Scotland. 


W. Shannon, Holm-Side, Antrim Line, Glengormley, 
Belfast. 


L. Hanger, 23 Glenmoor Road, Winton, Bournemouth, 


R. Shama, * Mayfield’, High Road, Leavesden Green, 
Watford, Herts. [Continued overleaf | 


106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, 


26a Smith Avenue, Cornwall, 
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R. Girvan, 14 Burns Drive, Corby, Northants. 

J. A. Garnel, 141 High Street, Hampton Hill, Middx. 

D. H. R. Cook, 40 Goldington Avenue, Bedford, Beds. 

Miss B. Hodgkinson, 26 Park Road West, Curzon Park, 
Chester. 

Mrs E. I. Tracy, 9 Highview, Pinner, Middlesex. 

Seymour S. Sweet, P.O. Box 7315, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Robert Hudon, P.O. Box 722, Val d’Or, P.Q., Canada. 

M. Morris, Northwood Lane, Darley Dale, nr Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 


Miss V. H. Standley, 12 Conduit Road, Abingdon, 
Berks 

Mr and Mrs A. F. Watson, 80 Irvine Road, Colchester, 
Essex 


Lieut R. C. K. Hewlett, R43, Huhunya Road, Koforidua, 
Gold Coast, West Africa. 


FE. C, Francis, 18 Solent Road, Bournemouth. 

William Wolf, MD, 40 West 59th Street, New York City, 
19, NY 

N. C. Hanslip, 2 Westbank, Apsley Guise, Bedfordshire. 

Fred G. Shaw, Salthouse, Lower Shiplake, Oxon. 

J. R. Harris, 3 Commercial Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 


Joseph Cannon 2 Anderton Road, Euxton, nr. Chorley, 
Lancs, 


T. Murphy, Calluna, Killaloo, Londonderry, N. Ireland. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Chiswick Humanist Group, 19 Claremont Road, Ealing, 
W13. Sunday, July 1, 7.30 pm, * Sterilization’. Speaker 
to be arranged 


Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, High 
Street. Sunday, June 10, 7 pm, Leslie T. Minchin, BSc, 
F Inst F, ‘ The Humanization of Work.’ Sunday, June 24, 
Ramble. Meet Sevenoaks Station 11.26 am. Train 
leaves Charing Cross 10,34 am, Orpington, 11.10 am. 


Sutton Humanist Group (Secretary : Mrs Mepham, 29 
Fairview Road ; Tel. VIGilant 8796), Sunday, June 17, 
7.15 pm, * Euthanasia ’ 


Cardiff Humanist Group, Butetown Community Centre, 
Bute Street. Friday, June 1, 7.30 pm, H. L. David, 
* Humanism and its Problems’. 


F.C.C, WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 
Donations received Oct 1, 1955—April 30, 1956 


£100-—-H,. Brennan. £5—Mrs G. C. Dowman, £2—T. 
Holt. £1 17-*A.H.C.’, £1 1s-—Mrs F. Dixon, L. Spencer, 
Mrs E. R. Wood, M. I. Jones, H. J. Trueman, R. V. 
Price, Mrs Rose A. Lee. £1—Wm. Mackee. 10s 6d 
T. S. Harrison, D. H. Strathern, Maj G. P. A. Bracken, 
H. |. Davidge 


10s-—G. V. Wynne-Jones, W. F. Wakely, R. A. Forrest, 
T. Holt. 9s—Mrs E. A. Lamont. 7s 6d—J. Weston. 
Ss—-W. M. G. Wilson, Miss J. McBride, H. Fraser, 
C. C. Lloyd, J. W. Anderson, E. E. Black, A. H. Davison, 
A. G. Leonard, G. R. Bennett, H. Balshaw, C. H. Wood, 
A. G. W:nter, M. Morris. 4s--H. Emdon. 3s 6d—A. O. 
Hooper. 2s 6d—K. J. Veryard, ‘J.W.D.". 2s—H. Tinkler, 
R. McMillan, A. H. Chapman, Miss K. D. Rann. 
Is--J. C. Griffiths, ‘Anon’, 
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OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 
Donations received Oct 1, 1955—April 30, 1956 


£3 3s—J. S. L. Gilmour, A Hunter. £2 9s—R. J. Cormier. 


£2 R. Robinett’. £2 Is—‘A.H.C.’. £2—H. W. 
Stanton, A. C. Davies. £1 10s—J. B. Tabb. £1 9s— 
L. E. C. Everard. £1 Is—Dr W. H. Cilliers, S. Exley, 
C. M. Green, J. W. Mackie, J. Wilson, L. Spencer, 
V. Daitz, D. Gemmell, J. O. C. Fellows, S. Grantham, 
W. Maybank, F. W. C. Gregory, Mrs H. Howard, 
C. Bradley, M. 1. Jones, B. J. Gorst. 


£1—A. J. McLean, H. Fraser, G. A. Buyers, W. G. 
Overall, J. W. R. Scott, T. Holt, J. W. Anderson, 
W. J. Pryce, G. H. Williams, H. L. Blachford, R. R. 
Shukla. 19s—A. W. Burns. 16s—‘C.P.’. 15s—W. M. G. 
Wilson. 


13s 44d—Mrs W. H. Downes. 13s—A. M. M. 
Isherwood. 10s 6d—F. R. Freeman, E. E. Bissell, Miss 
J. E. Pletcher, Maj G. P. A. Bracken, Dr S. Crown, 
C. L. Tucker, F. H. Batty. 10s—J. Diplock, Miss A. 
Michelsen, C. S. Paxton, H. J. A. Batzer, E. Roscoe, 
T. Dunkerley, A. Clegg, H. M. Gimson, R. T. Griffiths, 
H. S. Jones, S. L. Symns, A. Harris, E. W. Lambert, 
H. R. Howle, W. F. Wakely, Dr J. O. Omitowoju, 
A. Dilley. 9s 6d-—-R. Brownlee, E. E. Black, R. Eybers. 


9s—J. A. Graham, R. Hudon, D. Atkinson, N. Nathan. 
8s—C., C. Lloyd. 7s 6d—R. C. McCloy. 6s—W. Brooke. 


5s—-Miss M. R. Rayment, A. J. Clark, A. Gainswin, 
E. Henry, H. Holmes, T. Owen, F. Lannon, T. A. 
Goodfellow, R. McMillan, A. D. Angel, W. T. Farrer, 
J. W. Nixon, H. Beck, A. Clark, A. Black, ‘ Philosophe ’, 
H. H. Dodds, M. Baker, C. H. Wood. 4s—T. D. Doble, 
A. Freeman. 3s—A. O. Hooper, Mrs M. E. Homann, 
H. Tinkler, W. Diment. 2s 6d—* Veteran’, * J.W.D.’, 
* Orbilius Alter’. 2s—D. Walker, Miss K. D. Rann, 
J. A. Senaya. Is 9d—G. B. B. Hunter. 1s 6d—J. E. Levi. 
is—J. C. Griffiths, “Anon ’. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
} Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
| adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be 
applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being 
shall be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy."’ 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests w the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, 
and testators may therefore have every confidence that their 
expressed wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be 
added that a legally incorporated Society like the RPA has 
carefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
| funds for any purposes other than those stated in its 
| Memorandum and Articles of Association. 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and _ third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘ Literary Guide Cross- 


word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not 


later than Monday, June 11 


CLUES 


ACROSS DOWN 
1 Three balls indicate 
activity on the chessboard. 


A good fellow from 
Kipling( 4, 2, 5, 4) 


5 Inefficient performer in the 2 Evil as a lamp. 
warren 
9 Plant symbolic of coolness 3 A good one shamed a 
Pharisee 
10 Bit round and robs! 
11 Exaggerated, as many 4 Too efficient an engine- 
householders are. driver. 
13 Combined with cabbages 6 Oh dear! Something 
by Carroll missing! 
14 Canadian city _ 
aillery more suited to 
15 Go and find a Philistine youth. 
sod! 
17 No, no! I make you ery! 8 Shakespearean tragedy: 
> custodian runs it 
18 Caliban’'s isle was full of disarranged. 
them. 
20 Skein of cotton for the 12 For artistic entertainment 
attack 4). 
22 One digit’s waiting on 1S Seer draws formal attire 
appetite, we hope! 
23 A slide for perfection 16 Unlock regretfully. 
24 Most dice are tame! 19 School like a sword. 
5 Ins i 
25 Instruction for a nudist 21 Game of nothing and 
26 Last words of newspapers nothing. 


MEMBERS’ EDITIONS 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charles 
Darwin must appeal because of its candour and charm and 
many a touch of the unexpected. 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald. Published at 7s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
By Royston Pike. Published at 10s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s. 6d. The tenets of this wide-flung 
sect which awaits Armageddon are as extraordinary as their 
history, vividly related by an author who has examined them 
on the spot. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr Jchn Lewis. Published at 21s. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s. 6d. A simple outline of the 
principal philosophical systems from the Greeks to thinkers 
of today. 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 
By Professor J. D. Bernal. Published at 42s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s. An account of Science 
from the Greeks to the atomic age in which we live. 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


should be 
Drury Lane, 


Box Nos 


40 


Replies to addressed to * Literary Guide’, 


London, WO2 


Rates; Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words 
Box number 1s. extra 
LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1 Sunday Mornings at 11 am. Admission Free 
Questions after lectures. June 3—Christmas Humphreys (President, 
Buddhist Society, London): * Buddhism in the World Today’ 
(2500th =Anniversary-Beginnings of Buddhism) June 10 
W. E. Swinton, PhD: Evolution Today.” June 17-—-Archibald 
Robertson, MA Unexamined Assumptions in Ethics.’ June 24 


J. Sonntag (Editor, The Jewish 
(Tercentenary Resettlement of 


warterly): British Jewry Today’ 
ews in Britain) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
progressive-minded church’ Information on receipt of stamp 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, 


KENT. RPA member residing in Tunbridge Wells and Tonbridge 
neighbourhood would be glad to welcome others at his home. Please 
send name and address to General Secretary, RPA, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. 

FIVE ACRES CLUB. First founded in 1924, occupying oldest 
Nudist park (S. Herts), encourages membership among thoughtful 
neople. 8 acres. Comfortable clubhouse. Pool, Write Box No 
{G 100, * Literary Guide’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
HELP-U-OUT TYPING SERVICE. Typewriting:—Literary, Copy, 
and Commercial by experienced typist. Mrs Gammon, * Great 
Shuttlesfield ', Acrise, Folkestone. Tel. Lyminge 87187. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 
(10 befriend rationalists, especially those who have served the Ratlonalist 
Movement) 


Donations or applications for assistance should be addressed to 
the Secretary at 4 Drury Lane, London, WC2. A Balance Sheet is 
sent to each donor, and a copy will be supplied to anyone on request 
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WATTS BOOKS 
CRIME AND SOCIAL ACTION 


By GEORGE GODWIN. 283 pp, demy octavo, /8s net. 
Considerable progress has been made in the study of the criminal mind. This fascinating book 
is a history of the modern science of criminology. The author draws upon the records of 
criminal history to illustrate the great advances that have been made in the theoretical field 
and also in the techniques of detection. 


KARL MARX 


Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
T. B. BOTTOMORE and MAXIMILIEN RUBEL. 284 pp, demy octavo, 2!s net. 
Students and the general reader alike will welcome this careful selection from the writings of 
Karl Marx. Inessentials have been weeded out, and what remains is the basic teaching of 
one of the most formative thinkers of all time. 


MAN MAKES 


By V. GORDON CHILDE. New Edition. 256 pp, small crown octavo, Cloth 8s 6d net, 
paper cover 5s net. An authoritative history of the rise of civilization and of the means by 
which man has achieved mastery of his environment. 


REFLECTIONS ON WOMAN 


By RICHARD CURLE. 160 pp, demy octavo, I5s net. In the Press 
This is a book that will help men to understand women, and women to understand themselves. 
Wit and wisdom are combined in this sympathetic treatment of the stages through which 
every woman must pass from the dawn of awareness to the onset of age. 


ELEVEN-PLUS AND ALL THAT 


The Grammar School in a Changing World. By FLANN CAMPBELL. 212 pp, demy octavo, 
15s net. Inthe Press. The Grammar School has become a centre of controversy. How it 
has developed and become adapted to the social changes of our time is described in this 
important book by an experienced headmaster. 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


Published by H. lL. Thompson Press Ltd, 12 St James's Place, London, SWI (Telephone HY De Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by H.O. 
Lloyd & Co Ltd, London, Nl. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Lid; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency, 
Ltd. Available in microfilm form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University } ticrofilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 
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